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The Indian Magna Charta 


PRIME Minster John G. Diefenbaker is the 


only statesman to fulfil the promises of 
the late beloved Queen Mother Victoria, when 
she promised the Native Canadians that they 
would be protected in their aboriginal rights 
and given guidance by her minsters. She 
pledged her ministers to carry out this sacred 
trust, but in a hundred years none has taken 
it Up. 

It remained for Canada’s greatest son, John 
G. Diefenbaker, to implement the great Queen’s 
assurance. By doing this he has erased the 
blackest stain on Canada’s escutcheon. This 
country can now face the world with a clean 
conscience. This is a voluntary measure with- 
out barter or bargaining, or waiver of aborig- 
inal rights. 


The considerations underlying the govern- 
ment’s action were clearly stated by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker in the course of his speech 
to the House of Commons on January 18, as 
reported in Hansard. He said: 


“The other measure, the provision to give 
Indians the vote, is one of those steps which 
will have an effect everywhere in the world— 
for the reason that wherever | went last year 


on the occasion of my trip to Commonwealth 
countries, it was brought to my attention that 
in Canada the original people within our 
country, excepting for a qualified class, were 
denied the right to vote. | say that so far as 
this long overdue measure is concerned, it will 
remove everywhere in the world any sugges- 
tion that color or race places any citizen in 
our country in a lower category than the other 
citizens of our country. 


“| say this to those of the Indian race, that 
in bringing forward this legislation the Min- 
ister of Citizenship and Immigration (Mrs. Fair- 
clough) will reassure, as she has assured to 
date, that existing rights and treaties, tradi- 
tional or otherwise, possessed by the Indians 
shall not in any way be abrogated or dimin- 
ished in consequence of having the right to 
vote. That is one of the things that throughout 
the years has caused suspicion in the minds 
of many Indians who have conceived the 
granting of the franchise as a step in the di- 
rection of denying them their ancient rights.” 


We Indians, the first in the land and now 
about to attain full citizenship in our own 
country, thank you, Mr. Diefenbaker. 
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Two Bills That Make History}* 


3rd Session, 24th Parliament, 8 Elizabeth II, 1960 3rd Session, 24th Parliament, 8 Elizabeth II, 1960 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF CANADA THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF CANADA ‘ 
BILL C-2. | BILL C-3 A 

1952-53, c.41; An Act to amend the Indian Act. : 4th | 

RS.,c.149; HER MAJESTY, by and with the advice and con- An Act to amend the Canada Elections Act the fe 

1956, c. 40; sent of the Senate and House of Commons of RS., cc. 23, HER MAJESTY, by and with the advice ang MM India 

1958, c. 19. Canada, enacts as follows: 306, 334; consent of the Senate and House of Commons Speec 

Repeal. 1. Subsection (2) of section 86 of the Indian Act 1952-53, c. 24, of Canada, enacts as follows: lad ¢ 

is repealed. s. 7; i 

Commence- 2. This Act shall come into force on a day to npeee 8-4. . ict A ] 
ment. be fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Repeal 1. (1) Paragraph (e) of subsection (2) of section My‘ 

Council. 14 of the Canada Elections Act is repealed. eriniel 


(2) Subsection (4) of section 14 of the said Aq 
is repealed. 


Indian 
ed the 








EXPLANATORY NOTES 


. : : ; Commence- 2. This Act shall come into force on a day to befto the 

1. Subsection (1) of section 86 of the Indian Act grants Indians mand. fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Couingil Bans 
exemptions from taxation. Subsection (2) reads as follows: federal 
“(2) Subsection (1) does not apply to or in respect of the EXPLANATORY NOTES the res 


personal property of an Indian who has executed a waiver 
under the provisions of paragraph (e) of subsection (2) of 


1. The provisions to be repealed read as follows: exist. 












section 14 of the Canada Elections Act.” “(2) The following persons are disqualified from voting a deg 
Under section 14 of the Canada Elections Act Indians are election and incapable of being registered as electors aniline Can 
entitled to vote if they execute a waiver of the tax exemptions shall not vote nor be so registered, that is to say, pepose 
in the Indian Act. It is proposed by an appropriate amendment (e) every Indian, as defined in the Indian Act, ordinarily | eer] 
to the Canada Elections Act to grant the franchise to Indians resident on a reserve, unless, bualified 


without waiving their tax exemptions, if they are otherwise (i) he was a member of His Majesty’s Forces during epea ling 
qualified to vote. Subsection (2) of section 86 of the Indian Act World War | or World War II, or was a member of Aad 
will then become obsolete. the Canadian Forces who served on active service MBith cor 
2. The amendment is to come into force on proclamation so subsequent to the 9th day of September, 1950, or potin, 
that both amendments will take effect at the same time. (ii) he executed a waiver, in a form prescribed by the Speakir 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, of exemp- BRM” ons 
tions under the Indian Act from taxation on and in eee 
respect of personal property, and subsequent to the 
execution of such waiver in writ has issued order. 
ing an election in any electoral district; 


(4) Notwithstanding anything in this Act, a woman is thay ‘ 
wife of an Indian, as defined in the Indian Act, who was a teas 
member of His Majesty’s Forces during World War I or Work eaties, 
War Il, or was a member of the Canadian Forces who serve@mise, poss 


on active service, subsequent to the 9th day of September, 1% « not 
a or | 


is entitled to have her name included in the list of electo ence of 

SUNBEAM BREA prepared for the polling division in which she ordinarily rate. pat 
sides and is entitled to vote in such polling division, if such @Mat throu 

woman is otherwise qualified as an elector.” bused! Sus} 

any Indi 


The purpose of the proposed amendment is to grant th 
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By | Peter R. Kelly 








T THE opening of the 
third session of the 
4th Parliament, granting of 
the federal vote to the Native 
and Ml Indians was included in the 
ions J Spee ch from the Throne. 
And on January 18, Citizen- 
ship and Immigration Min- 
ister Ellen Fairclough, sup- 
erintendent general of the 
Act fEIndian Affairs Branch, mov- 
ed the necessary amendment 
to the Indian Act giving In- 
dian; the right to vote in 
federal elections free from 
the restrictions which now 
exist. 
Mr.. Fairclough also intro- 
duced another motion to amend 
he Canada Elections Act. The 
purpose of this amendment is 
o grant the franchise to Indians 
ithout restriction if they are 
qualified as other electors, by 
epealing the present provisions 
f the Canada Elections Act 
yhich bar Indians on reserves 
vith certain exemptions from 


tion 


(0 he 
incl, 
































ng at 
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urily 
ring 
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or otin; 
, the Me Speaking in the House of 
emp- ommons on January 18, Prime 
ad in {inis'er John Diefenbaker said: 
» te ‘I say this to those of the 
niian race, that in bringing 
rder- Mirward this legislation the Min- 
ster of Citizenship and Immi- 
ist ation (Mrs. Fairclough) will 
passure, aS she has assured to 
| Was Gate, that existing rights and 
r Worl@ieatics, traditional or other- 
. serveammise, possessed by the Indians 
er, 1% hall not in any way be abro- 


led uted or diminished in conse- 
elecuence of having the right to 
arily ote. That is one of the things 
f such@™mat throughout the years has 
used suspicion in the minds of 
any Indians who have con- 


rant UMRived the granting of the fran- 
qualifiegMise as a step in the direction 
3 So ‘ying them their ancient 
ts 
requiltiNow I quote Sees the brief 
to comme Native Brotherhood of Brit- 


ill ta h Ce lumbia presented to the 
int Committee of the Senate 
d the House of Commons on 
dian Affairs, July 2 and 3, as 
ported in Hansard: 


‘Dr. Kelly: The Indians of 
high itish Columbia feel very 
ong'y that they should have 
e federal vote on the same 
is on which the provincial 
te was granted them. Before 
| Ss vote was granted to them, 
fre was a fear in the minds 
a good many of them that 
mehow the exercising of that 
Mchise would jeopardize their 
tus as Indians. By experi- 
€, hey have learned that it 
FB enhanced their position in 
province, and they are now 
teful for the day when this 
s made possible for them. 
614 On ihe same basis, there are 
y Indians throughout the 
ntry who have raised their 








Steps to Equality 


Here is the proud record of the Indians’ 
struggle for their rightful heritage 


voices against the federal vote. 
They think that the extension 
of the federal vote would weak- 
en their position in retaining 
their aboriginal rights and pos- 
sessions. But careful considera- 
tion of the whole situation 
makes the executive committee 
of the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia, as well as the 
whole rank and file of the mem- 
bership, feel that the British 
Columbia vote gave them a new 
appreciation of their position in 
the province, and that the fed- 
eral vote would be equally ben- 
eficial.” 


What was respectfully re- 
quested in the brief submitted 
by the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia is now granted 
by parliament. So the right to 
vote in federal elections is now 
ours. The right to vote in pro- 
vincial elections has already 
been ours for over ten years. 


These rights have been grant- 
ed our people after 100 years of 
being neglected. Before the 
right to vote had been granted, 
we had to fight for it. Unless 
we want something and fight 
for it, we would wait in vain 
for it. We had to raise our voice 
for the provincial vote before 
we enjoyed the right of saying 
who would represent us in the 
legislature, and now we have 
the right to say who will repre- 
sent us in parliament. 

We cannot now say, “Taxa- 
tion without representation.” 
We must exercise our right to 
say who shall represent us in 
Ottawa. 

The next step is to train men 


of the calibre to stand among 
the worthy lawmakers of the 
country. The way to the highest 
position in the country is now 
open to us. The place at the 
top is open to persons of train- 
ing, stability, unselfishness and 
brotherly spirit. 

Are we of that calibre? If we 
are conscious of our inability to 
measure up to that standard, 
let us start from scratch and 
step by step prepare for it. The 
way to the peak is exacting and 
demands sacrifice. It is difficult 
but it can be done. 

The door to better education 
is now open to us. Let us not 
be satisfied with what is good 
enough! Let us seek the best 
that is in sight. 

The public schools are now 
open to the Indian children in 
British Columbia. Ten years 
ago it was not so. The children 
now sit in the same class room 
with the children of the rest of 
the Canadians. 

When these children awake to 
the truth that they are equal 
in mentality to the others they 
shall see when as they grow 
that they can face up to the 
work as true and loyal citizens. 
Education and spiritual advance- 
ment offers a gleam of light in 
the future. 

During the last twenty years 
more benefits have been real- 
ized by the Indians than in all 
the past centuries in the his- 
tory of Canada. 

a 

Briefly . outlined, this is the 
record of the organized efforts 
made by the British Columbia 
Indians to obtain their rights: 





DR. PETER R. KELLY 


In March 1911, a delegation 
numbering over 100, consisting 
of chiefs and leaders from all 
parts of British Columbia, with 
strong representation from the 
Interior Tribes as well as the 
Coastal Tribes, met the pro- 
vincial government of Premier 
Sir Richard McBride. 

Peter R. Kelly, then a young 
man, read the memorial pre- 
sented to the government and 
also spoke in support of it.. The 
Indians claimed that their title 
to the lands of British Columbia 
was still valid; the provincial 
government denied this. Since 
that day the provincial govern- 
ment has not altered its position. 

A delegation of the Nishgas 
and the Interior Indians met 
the federal cabinet in 1916. 
This delegation was told that 
because it did not represent 
the whole of British Columbia 
nothing could be done. 

In 1920 a delegation represent- 
ing the Allied Indian Tribes of 
British Columbia went to Ot- 
tawa and petitioned parliament 
against compulsory enfranchise- 
ment. This petition resulted in 
the appointment of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee from the 





(Continued on Page 21) 





ROBERT CLIFTON 








‘A Wonderful Victory 


RANTING of the federal vote to Native Indians 

is indeed a wonderful victory. 
cause to be proud of the great fight the Native Brother- 
hood of British Columbia has conducted over the 
And we should humbly give thanks to God 
for sustaining us in our struggle to win better condi- 
tions and equality of citizenship and education for the 


years. 


Native people. 


country. 


After years of “wardship,” 
suffering caused by the neglect and indifference of 
white governments to those who were first in the 
land, Native Indians at last stand as full citizens. 

I am proud of my people, proud of what the Native 
Brotherhood has accomplished and confident that out 
of their splendid heritage the Native Indians will make 
an ever greater contribution to the progress of their 


ROBERT CLIFTON, 
president, 
of British 


Today we have 


years of hardship and 


Native Brotherhood 
Columbia. 
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Deane Finlayson 


7 Conservative Party of 
British Columbia rejoices 
with the Native Indians in 
achieving the right to vote in 
federal elections. 

Credit for this must go to 
those who, over the years, have 
spoken out, demanding full citi- 
zenship status for the Indian. 
Among the voices heard was 
that of John Diefenbaker; the 
Prime Minister has kept his 
promise to give the Native 
Indian a voice in the affairs of 
his own country. 

Here in British Columbia, the 
Conservative Party pledges to 
support the Indians in their 
legitimate and reasonable aims. 
We asure them that, under a 
Conservative government in 
British Columbia, they will en- 
joy the same rights and privi- 
leges as other citizens. 


DEANE D. FINLAYSON 


Leader, Conservative 
Party of British 
Columbia. 
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Native Indians Need Have No Fear 
Of Losing Status or Rights by Vote 


—HON. ELLEN FAIRCLOUG 






HERE are some Indians who fear that granting the 
right to vote may mean loss of Indian status, treaty 

or other rights. I can appreciate their fears and I am glad 
to say they are entirely groundless. The proposed legisla- 
tion simply extends to Indians the right to vote free from 
the present restrictions. There was never any intention, 
nor will the legislation deprive Indians of their status as 
Indians, or affect their treaty or other rights in any way. 


This assurance was given to parliament by the Prime 
Minister and I am glad to repeat it here. The Indians will 
have the right to vote on an equal basis with other citizens 
irrespective of whether they reside on or off a reserve. It 
will be up to them of their own free choice to decide 
whether they wish to vote or not, but in any event their 
rights will not be jeopardized as a consequence. 


As to what is known as the McKenna-McBride Agree- 
ment of 1912 which provided for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to deal with land matters and for the 
conveyance of Indian reserves to the Dominion, subject to 
a reversionary interest of the province in the land in the 
event an Indian band becomes extinct at some future date, 
the granting of the right to vote will not, of course, affect 
the Agreement or the status of the reserves as they exist 
at the present time. 
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d in 1913, 55 years after it was founded. 


® The story of Alfred Adams and the founding of the Native Brotherhood of B.C. 





A Dream Was Born in the Charlottes 


By Guy Williams 


N THE northwesternmost 
0 coast of Canada known as 
North Island, part of the Queen 

harlotte Islands, to the salmon 

trollers, several Native fisher- 
men were beached, unable to 
man their small row boats as 
he giant rollers or combers of 
he Pacific came rolling in. 


A heavy westerly had been 
blowing up for some days, and 
his meant harbor or beach days 
for the fishermen. Things were 
ry hard for the men and their 
amilies in these depression 
years of the thirties. When the 
eather was good fish were 
plentiful but the prices were 
por, so their problems were 
ofold. 


When the heavy surf pounded 
he many miles of the beautiful 
andy beaches of the Queen 
harlotte Islands, the men sat 
nning fine sand through their 
ngers while they talked. These 
mn were of the Haida and 
impsian tribes. In the distant 
ast they had been traditional 
memies, but things were differ- 
nt now and their plight was the 
ume—times were hard, so hard 
ome of them had to anchor 
heir power boats and go out 
ishing in row boats. This they 
id to try and increase their 
ake home” pay because gaso- 
he was expensive. 


More beach days came that 
mmer so there were more 
and many tons of sand 


wssed through their fingers. 


B.C. Interior Tribes Present Proposals 


DRITISH Columbia Interior 
y Indian tribes are calling 
sweeping legislation to im- 
ve their living standards 
id fit them into the province's 
dustrial development. 
Their 22-point brief, submit- 
i by George Manuel, organi- 
of the Aboriginal Native 
ghts Committee of the In- 
or Tribes of B.C., is under 
dy in Ottawa by a federal 
nt committee on Indian af- 


The brief asks that the In- 


They talked of the glories of 
the past before the white man 
came, but all the talks usually 
ended with their present family 
needs. 


Then one evening they were 
joined by an older man well 
into his sixties and he listened 
to them, and talked while the 
sand was running through his 
fingers too. 

This man was the late Alfred 
Adams, first president of the 
Native Brotherhood of Queen 
Charlotte Islands, founder of 
the Native Brotherhood of Brit- 
ish Columbia, who dedicated his 
life to the betterment of his 
people. 

Alfred Adams had visited the 
Indian village of Metlakahtla in 
Alaska founded by the famous 
missionary Duncan where the 
people had a strong organiza- 
tion. They were prosperous, well 
educated. He compared their lot 
with that of the B.C. Indians 
whom he had seen dying like 
flies of TB induced by malnu- 
trition and whose numbers had 
dwindled to 18,000. This strength- 
ened his determination to save 
his people. 

He talked late into the night 
while the beach fire slowly 
burned itself out. What can we 
do to better our conditions? 
How can we get more money for 
our fish? These were the ques- 
tions they asked him. 


Adams told them, we must 


dian background, tradition and 
communal desires be respected 
while bringing them up to the 
white man’s standards of living 
and working. 

Indians tend to keep to their 
communal living pattern on 
the reserves, the brief says, 
but in order to prevent them 
from drifting into the cities, 
reserves should be _ supplied 
with community planning, ade- 
quate water, electrical and 
plumbing systems and recrea- 
tion facilities. 


ALFRED ADAMS 


come together, we must talk as 
one, we must act as one. We 
will have an organization by or- 
ganizing into a body. Then we 
will be able to talk to the gov- 
ernment of the land, for only 
through an organized united 
body will our voice be heard by 
the world. 

The men listened long into 
the night, no one noticing that 
the fire had gone completely out 
and the great rollers were still 
pounding the beaches heavily 
from the grey cloud wall at the 


The brief points to unsafe 
and overcrowded housing 
among Interior Indians. 


This problem could be re- 
lieved by allowing Indians to 
borrow money to build houses 
of their own and by continuing 
the present system of free 
housing. 

The brief asks for a review 
of the allocation of reserve 
lands, which the Indians claim 
has been unfair. 

“We find that in many areas 


edge of the world, as their 
people had once looked upon 
the horizen, believing that the 
world was flat. 

Adams said, “My good friends, 
it is near morning. Come back 
tomorrow and we will talk some 
more for I am sure we have an- 
other beach day coming.” 


This was the beginning of 
the Native Brotherhood of Brit- 
ish Columbia. That fall the first 
convention was held on Tsimp- 
sian territory. Alfred Adams, a 
Haida Indian, was elected presi- 
dent, building and leading the 
organization for many years 
until the day he was called to 
his rest. 


The Native Brotherhood of 
B.C. today is the largest Indian 
organization in Canada. Since 
1942, about 40 individual trips 
have been made to Ottawa by 
its representatives to talk to 
the government of the day. 

Today we have fish price 
agreements and joint welfare 
plans paying up to $1,500 upon 
death to dependents. But the 
Natives still have many prob- 
lems. The giant rollers still 
pound the beaches. There are 
still many beach days for our 
fishermen. Sand still runs 
through our fingers. But now 
we are organized and we speak 
as one body. Our numbers are 
growing. The B.C. Indians now 
number 37,000—all this thanks 
to the great Alfred Adams. 


to Ottawa 


the Interior reserve lands are 
inadequate, in particular as to 
grazing land,” it states. 

“As stock raising seems to 
suit our peoples more than 
farming, this is a pressing mat- 
ter to a number of our bands.” 

The brief recommends more 
funds be made available to In- 
dians wishing to start up 
ranches and farms, and that 
better irrigation systems and 
more grazing areas for cattle 
be provided. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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By Eric D. Sismey 





Alagwas (Place of Graves 


HERE is a small Kwa- 

kiutl burial place on a 
low wooded headland at the 
mouth of the Salmon River, 
on Vancouver Island, where 
Chief Harry and two of his 
children were buried more 
than 50 years ago. 

Before the trees had grown 
tall again and before bracken 
and salal encroached on the 
headstones, which now lean 
askew, unattended, there was a 
magnificent view along John- 
stone Strait over to the main- 
land and to the snowy moun- 
tains which lie at the head of 
Loughborough and Knight in- 
lets. There was ‘also a vista up 
the Salmon River and along the 
beaches of H’kusam, the de- 
serted Indian village, to mile- 
high Hiyatsee Saklekun which 
stands sentinel over the valley. 

It was a fitting resting place 
for the grand old chief. And 
now when Kwakiutl tradition 
is nearly forgotten it may be 
fitting that the headstones fall 
and the bones of Chief Harry 
and of his kind are moulded 
back to the earth of his ancient 
homeland. 


Fifty times has summer withered 
Into fifty snowy winters, 

Since a chief of Walatsama, 
Since the aged one was buried, 
On a little wooded headland, 
Just above the snow-cold Salmon, 
Where the waters of the river, 
Mingle with the salty sea. 


Two score years and ten have faded, 
Since that day in golden summer, 
When the chieftain lay adying, 
Dying in his cedar cabin. 

Then he called his children to him, 
And he spoke the words that follow. 
“Sons! I know my time to leave you 
Soon will come and I shall journey 
To a better land, where always, 


Streams are filled with silver salmon. 


Carry me, on this my deathbed, 

Out into the golden sunlight, 

Down beside the river’s margin, 
Where before my breath has left me 
I may gaze upon my country, 

For the last time view my homeland. 
Upward glance to tall Hiyatsee, 
Look across the sparkling river, 
And along the gravel beaches, 


Playground of my boyhood’s moments. 


Let me look toward the ocean, 
Where the breath of Wayoykla, 
Makes the waters raise and lower, 
Makes the salt sea swirl and eddy. 


“Over on the headland, yonder, 
I choose for my final rest place, 
In the shadows of the mountains, 
Close beside the ageless sea, 


This is the story of a nearly forgotten Kwakiutl burial place 
at the mouth of the Salmon River beneath Hiyatsee Saklukun, 

































Alagwas (Place of Graves). The grave sites are just around the corner of the headland in the 
middle distance. In the foreground is the fallen totem pole of Johnny Moon (Heywaukalees) and, The In 
leaning house post of the original house. The site is Salmon Bay at the mouth of the Salmon River 
at Johnstone Strait. 


Cut you down the tall, green fir-trees, 
Clear away the tangled bracken, 
Dig a deep grave for my body, 

And the earth will be my shrouding, 
And the Chinook winds my anthem, 
And the breaking waves a hymn. 

Do not mark my grave with totem, 
Mark it with a Christian stone.” 


Fifty times has summer withered 
Into fifty snowy winters, 

Since a chief of Walatsama, 
Since the aged one was buried, 
Just above the snow-cold Salmon, 
Where the waters of the river, 
Mingle with the salty sea. 


Now, this ancient Indian village 

Is, for many years, deserted, 

Fallen are its noble totems, 

Fallen, too, the cedar houses, 

Gone the busy men and women. 
Tall trees grow round Harry’s grave-place, 
Bracken and salal are tangled 
Round his mossy, leaning head-stone. 
And as autumn follows summer, 
Taller grow the needled fir-trees, 
Thicker grows the tangled thicket, 
Overgrown the mossy head-stone, 
Leaning, more and more, till falling 
T’will be hid ’neath earthy cover. 


Alagwas—Place of graves (Kwakwala the Kwakiutl 
tongue). 

Wayoyakla—Tide Maker (mythical) correct spelling 
Wa’oyak-ila. 


Walatsama—A Kwakiutl tribe the former inhabitants 
of H’kusam village. 
Hiyatsee Saklekun—The 
H’kusam. 
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Grave stone of Chief Har 
of the Salmon River tribe, 
Walatsama. 
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By Chief Rising Sun 
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Lets Have More Education | 


fullest opportunity of education 


is Native Indians’ greatest need 





as Diefenbaker government 
has announced its inten- 
tion to extend the federal elec- 
tions to Indians both on and off 
the reserves. This action was 
not expected, neither was it 
requested, nor is the announce- 
ment framed in the form of an 
invitation. 


Perhaps it is a move to give 
the country, in such bad shape, 
pack to the Indians. 


I am reminded of those seri- 
ous Six Nations Chiefs, gather- 
ed at a dinner in the Toronto 
suburb of Scarboro after a re- 
interring ceremony. A careless 
contractor -°4 run a bulldozer 
into an Indian burial mound 
and the chiefs had gathered to 
placate the spirits. Former 
Citizenship Minister J. W. Pic- 
kerscill was speaking and made 
the colossal error of referring 
to them as Canadians. He was 
immediately corrected and re- 
minded that they were Indians 
and iot Canadians. And that is 
true. 













n the 
and a The Indians were here long 
RiverMmbefore the Canadians. They 


helped the early Canadians to 
establish themselves and have 
been friendly allies ever since. 
But they are separate nations. 


x * * 










One has only to read that 
latest book Blackfoot Crossing 
byeCanadian Norma Sluman, to 
learn how Chief Crowfoot pro- 
ected the first North-West 
ounted Police group on its 
yrival! in the West. On_ the 
nited States side his cousin 
sitting Bull chose to resist the 
progress which Crowfoot felt 
as inevitable. Chief ‘Crow- 
oot and Poundmaker both had 
reat difficulty keeping their 
beople under control while the 
anadian West was settled. 





























As yet no monuments have 
been erected to these great 
protectors of that new nation 
Canada which they and their 
people kindly nurtured and saw 
grow to maturity. 


During those formative years 
whenever Canada got itself in- 
volved.in a foreign war, no 
higher percentage of any race 
entered the Canadian armed 
forces than our Indians. Their 
reputation for bravery is un- 
equalled by any other race on 
earth and is undisputed. 


* *- *® 


If the privilege to vote in 
federal elections is put as an 
invitation for Indians to partic- 
ipate, I am afraid it will be de- 
clined. Why? Because the red 
man is not yet ready for it. 


The Toronto Star of January 
15 puts it explicity: “For Indi- 
ans need much more than the 
vote. The policy ... has been to 
offer them a choice of staying 
on the reserve and vegetating, 
or getting out into the white 
man’s world for which they 
have been unprepared. Both 
federal and provincial govern- 
ment must lend a better hand 
than formerly.” 


At present Indians seek a bit 
more authority on their re- 
serves. The greatest need is 
for the fullest opportunity 
for education, a provincial re- 
sponsibility aided federally. 
We need more Indian college 
graduates, lawyers, doctors, 
professors. Let’s have them. 
Let corporations and govern- 
ments vie in providing ‘all ex- 
pense scholarships for Indians, 
from elementary school through 
university. 


Thus perhaps, substance can 
be given to the form. 


















For your 1960 sockeye 
and Fall fishing 
Make Your Choice a 


1748 W. 4th Ave. 





York Street Net 


C. P. LECKIE LTD. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


... and get the best 
net money can buy! 


REgent 1-2175 













































Maysie Harris, granddaughter of Chief and Mrs. Alfred Hope of 






Seabird Island, near Harrison, B.C., poses with some of the 
baskets she is learning to weave in the ancient traditions of her 
people. 























Congratulations 
























.. . to the Native Canadians 
upon receiving full citizenship 
in the country they own. May 
you continue to maintain the 
fine customs and ideals of your 
forefathers. 


HARRY WALKER 
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Harvest of the Sea 


) harvest of the sea along - weed along the shore are white 
\& the coast of British Colum- with the roe, which is sometimes 
bia is rich and varied, as these eaten raw, sometimes boiled a 
pictures show. Dan Nelson of little and generally preserved 
Bella Coola (top) displays the by salting and drying. 
herring roe which covers sec- Then too, there is the yearly 
tions of the beach near this  oolichan run, formally spelled 
historic Native Indian com- eulachon and sometimes re- 
munity: every spring. The ferred to as the candlefish be- 
Natives sink hemlock and cedar cause it is so rich in oil. Still 
branches in the water until the an important source of food to 
roe covers them like a frosting. Natives along the coast (bot- 
Often the rocks and the sea- tom), oolichans were eagerly 
sought in the old days and 
tribes came to Bella Coola 


Withdr aw Appeal from far away to trade for 


The Six Nations Confederacy oolichans and join in the fish- 
is withdrawing its appeal be- ‘28 which frequently marked 
fore the Supreme Court of Can- the end of a period of food 
ada, so it can appear before the Shortage. — 
joint parliamentary committee Early white accounts of the 
on Indian affairs in Ottawa to oolichan runs tell of rivers lit- 
present its case on why the erally alive with the small 
hereditary chiefs, rather than Silvery fish. 
the elected council should gov- 
ern the reserve. 
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By Sarah Fosbery 





Fish Spearing at Shuswap | 


Indians bring some modern innovations 
to an age-old salmon fishing tradition 


N invitation to drive out to 

the Shuswap Indian reser- 
yation to see salmon spearing 
py torchlight was accepted with 
alacrity. Though a Canadian 
born, familiar with many as- 
pects of the life of the original 
Canadians, it had never fallen 
to my lot to witness the skill 
of the native people in this par- 
ticular line. 


Their pictorial art, their de- 
signs and ingenuity applied in 
their handicrafts, have long ex- 
cited admiration and delight. 
Personal contacts leading to 
rue and lasting friendship with 
ymen of some of the eastern 
ribes did not constitute eligi- 
bility to this ceremony of the 
amon run which takes place 
mly on the reservations and 
or vnich official sanction is re- 
quired for the protection of 
India rights in the streams of 
heir own territory. 

Uneccountably delayed for a 
eek in their annual trek from 
he Pacific up the Fraser, 


hroush the Thompson with its , 


everal expansions known as 
Kamloops Lake, Little Shus- 
ap, and Shuswap, the fish 
ere running at last to their 
pwning grounds on Adams 
River, and Indians on adjoin- 
ng reserves exercised their 
raditional game rights on four 
venings a week during the run. 


It was a perfect night for 
heir purpose, still and clear. 
ares appeared at many points 
n both sides of the waterway. 
uided by a Native friend of 
ne of our drivers we left the 
ighway and took a side trail 
p the river, parking near the 


house of Chief Joseph who, 
with his son, came out from a 
well earned rest vouched for by 
at least fifty big salmon on the 
beach awaiting disposal, to ex- 
plain the procedure and inform 
us on points of interest. 

Mrs. Joseph, we were told, 
would deal with the catch to- 
morrow, not in the old fashion- 
ed way, but by stowing it prop- 
erly packaged in the deep 
freeze, an innovation which the 
B.C. Power Commission has 
made possible over a large area 
previously lacking electric 
power. 

Not all the residents of the 
reserve enjoy this convenience. 
Much of the catch is still dried 
and smoked in the old way, 
partly from personal prefer- 
ence, often because the cost of 
appliances is beyond the means 
of those situated near the pow- 
er line. 


The flares used to attract the 
fish are not actually torches. 
Midway on one side of the boat, 
attached by strong wire, is a 
fire basket fed with small splin- 
ters of dry pitch giving a clear 
flame with little smoke. 


This contrivance resembles a 
jadle with handle and rim of 
iron rod about an inch thick, 
handle four feet long to hold 
the fire bowl well out from the 
boat, bowl fourteen inches in 
diameter criss-crossed by curv- 
ed wires to cradle the fuel and 
give the draft, but shallow 
enough to ride above the water. 


The spears are not the straight 
pointed type once used in war- 
fare or in the chase, but poles 
fifteen feet long of the weight 
desired by the operator, with a 
cleverly designed head — a 
sharp two pronged steel fork, 
the points bent upward toward 
each other forming hooks about 
two and a half inches apart. 
This is pushed down over the 
body and jerked upward with a 
quick movement that pinions 
the catch securely for the lift 
from water to boat yet permits 
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“FISHERMEN” . . . In UNITY there is STRENGTH 


FISH AND BUY CO-OPERATIVELY 
READY TO SERVE YOU 


PRINCE RUPERT FISHERMEN’‘S 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Box 340 


Producers of 
Hy Wave Brand — Fresh, Frozen and Smoked Fish 


Packers of Challenger Brand Canned Sea Foods 
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Prince Rupert, B.C. 
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it to be shaken off speedily. 

The skill shown by a nearby 
operator oblivious to interested 
spectators demonstrated bal- 
ance, judgment, complete ab- 
sorption in the business at 
hand. The flare on his boat 
was brilliant, the fire evidently 
fed dexterously by a small fig- 
ure in central position. Though 
a rising breeze shifted as time 
passed, only once did the care- 
ful steersman permit smoke to 
interfere with the operation. 

Soundless cheers were ac- 
corded the trained team whose 
boat, loaded heavily, turned 
and made for home base leav- 
ing a gleaming trail of firelight 
on the dark water. 

Drawn up on Chief Joseph’s 
beach was a large dugout canoe 
shaped from an immense cot- 


tonwood tree grown on the res- 
ervation. Ancient and leaking, 
I thought. But no. Only five 
years old, in good condition, 
held in readiness for an emer- 
gency such as mechanical fail- 
ure in the motor boat or lack 
of or 
e 

On the return run of forty 
miles I said as we passed the 
rock on the roadside from 
which Bill Miner held up the 
CPR train in the nineties for 
the money he wanted: “This is 
wonderful country. The Indi- 
ans have something better than 
the white man’s money.” 

“What is better than the 
white man’s money?” 

“The ability to live without it 
if necessary.” 


Join the men 
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@ Ceremony recalls Haida raid that nearly wiped out Coquitlam Indians a 


Old Curse on White Man Lifted 








By 


Dp | 























7 century-old Indian curse son of the original chief, don- Before white men invaded Haida war parties from the 

\ on the high ridge of land _ ned his full regalia of office and the Fraser River in their thou- Queen Charlotte Islands fough HE 
between Maillardville and Es- solemnly removed the curse. sands in the gold rush of 1858, their way up river, attacking T a 
sondale in British Columbia’s changing the entire pattern of and burning villages. The Cof™, mee 


_Known as Cape Horn, the the Indians’ life, the Coquitlam quitlam Indians were almost 
ridge now overlooks the busy ndians regarded the ridge as wiped out in the battles anq 
Unable to prevent the white Lougheed Highway and it is a vital to their security. It was other tribes along the river 
man’s encroachment on the jeal- fact that a number of fatal 4 jookout point from which suffered heavy losses before 


Fraser Valley has been lifted. equal 
ing di 
womal 











ously guarded ridge after 1858, accidents has occurred on the they watched for raiders and the invaders were driven back —_ 
the chief of the Coquitlam In- spot over the years. The prac- communicated by signal fires Bait 
dians ordered a shaman to put tical could point out that this with other tribes along the Mute evidence of this or simi. 50 
a curse on all white trespassers, iS a dangerous curve on the river. Fearful of the conse- lar forays by the Haidas an hans 
calling for one death a year. highway. The _ supersititious Qyences of a wrong signal, the Kwakiutls is a carved nephrita t diff 
could recall the curse which (Coquitlam Indians forbade any- war club ploughed up on higm™’,,. 
On January 17, Quekwatlen has lain over the white man for one put those responsible for farm near Deroche by William now 
Thomas Williams, chief and last 100 years, although few knew maintaining the lookout to set Mitchell. Other artifacts of way I f 
pure-blooded member of the about it until Chief Williams foot upon the ridge and violat- northern origin found at place; ple att 
Coquitlam Indians and grand-_ performed his ceremony. ors were put to death. along the Fraser River als the -” 
point to the invaders and per. ie th 
Around the time the first haps tell of those who neyey vllbens 
white men settled on the river, returned. To M 
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By Paul St. Pierre 








~~ is an old story about 

a Frenchman who went to 
, meeting where the subject of 
equal rights for women was be- 
jing discussed. One speaker, a 
woman, said, “The fact is, there 
js only a little bit of difference 
between men and women.” 

At this point the Frenchman 
jumped to his feet and shouted, 
‘Thank God for the little bit 
of difference.” 

Now this happens to be the 
way I feel about the Indian peo- 
ple and I do not speak only of 
the little bit of difference be- 
tween Indians and whites but 
also the little bit of difference 
between Indian and Indian. 

To preserve the little bit of 
difference among peoples of all 
races is not an easy thing, but 
it is a mecessary thing for a 
trong and healthy nation. 
The reason I ask some of the 
yluable space in The Native 
Voice for this letter is the mis- 
.C. Biinderstanding that has come up 
since a recent article I wrote 
in the Vancouver Sun on an In- 
dian meeting at Chilliwack. 
Indians have told me it was 
insulting. If any insult was in- 
ended, it was directed toward 
the indifferent white majority 
if British Columbia. But per- 
aps it wasn’t clearly enough 
expressed. It is a sad thing to 
nse friends at any time but to 
nse a friend unintentionally is 
kadder. 












is of 
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Let me explain what I at- 
empted — apparently without 
buCCESS: 

The average white man in 
BC. is apt to think that all In- 
ans are the same—speaking 
e same basic language, living 
e same lives and, most wrong 
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Peoples Do Have Different Qualities 


Vancouver Sun associate editor explains what he intended 
to say in article some Native Indians held to be insulting 


of all, that the Indian is a 
Johnnie-come-lately from Sibe- 
ria who only beat the white 
man to these shores by a thou- 
Sand years or so. 

Actually, as we know, the lan- 
guages of the Native peoples of 
B.C. are very much different. 
Their ways of earning their liv- 
ing are very different. Some 
are seafarers by tradition—like 
the peoples of the Scandinavian 
countries. Some are stockmen 
—like the Arabs. 

We do not expect the Norwe- 
gian and the Egyptian to look 
and act alike, yet perhaps the 
whites do expect the Indians to 
be all the same because of a 
mere century of white occupa- 
tion. 

As for the ages of Indian 
people, or their ancestors, on 
this continent, the old theories 
have been knocked into a cock- 
ed hat in the last twenty years. 
The latest radio-carbon dating 
of Indian remains in the Amer- 
ican southwest puts human oc- 
cupancy of North America back 
to 37,500 years give or take a 
few hundred years — the char- 
coal fragments read right off 
the scale. 

It is becoming clearer that 
man has occupied this continent 
many thousands of years, mi- 
grating east and west, north 
and south, building original and 
often greatly different civiliza- 
tions from Alaska to Patagonia. 


x *&* * 


So today a tremendous task 
faces the statesmen of the Ind- 
ian peoples. He needs to pre- 
sent some sort of united front 
to the white. But at the same 
time, I humbly suggest, he must 
not blot out the individual dif- 
ferences among the Indian peo- 
ples themselves. 

Every different way of life, 
French-Canadian, German-Ca- 
nadian, Tsimpsian - Canadian 
and Sioux-Canadian, has its 
own strengths to _ preserve. 
When every man looks the 
same, acts the same, talks the 
same and thinks the same it is 
going to be a pretty dull world. 

I also suggest, again respect- 
fully, that nothing can be gain- 
ed by pretending that differ- 
ences do not exist. Or by pre- 
tending that the influence of 
white industrial civilization 


does not exist among Indians. ° 


These things are true. 

The facts must be faced and 
differences must be aired. 

One thing helps the Indian 
cause. Some features of the 
Indian nations seem to be the 
same wherever they are met. 
Indians have a natural polite- 
ness which is often missing 
among the whites. They have a 
sense of humor—a tremendous 
gift because humor can’t be 
created in people, it only ap- 


pears if it is naturally within 
them; it is like the spring on 
the hillside—nothing man can 
do will make it burst to the 
surface of its own accord. 

There is patience in the Indi- 
an, endurance, and there is a 
different attitude toward time, 
to which I suspect, the white 
man is going to some day be 
forced to return if he is to keep 
himself sane. 


These are the itive things 
on which Indian leaders today 
and tomorrow can build and I 
only want to say I wish them 
every succegs in a task which is 
a lot harder, which requires a 
lot more skill and’ which in- 
volves many more grave deci- 
sions than the white majority 
of B.C. realize. My only inter- 
est is to help in any way I 
know. 





Credit goes to Ed Nahanee 


REAT credit and thanks are 
due to Ed Nahanee, busi- 
ness agent for the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C., for his 
long and faithful service to the 
Native people and his efficient 
work in the financial and ac- 
counting department of the 
Brotherhood. 

Nahanee’s duties do not end 
there, for he is also trouble 
shooter, listening to complaints 
and always ready to give a 
helping hand to all. Through 
the monthly bulletin he issues 


all members are kept informed 
of the Brotherhood’s activities. 
,During the Brotherhood’s long 
fight for better conditions his 
abilities have been invaluable to 
the organization. He has taken 
part in the negotiations and 
meetings through which the 
Brotherhood has won recogni- 
tion and equality in the labor 
market for its members, contri- 
buting to the advances made by 
the Natives in securing their 
rightful place in British Colum- 
bia industry. 
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Sioux Hero Immortalized in Stone 


C= of the great sights of the 
West — or of the whole 
western world, for that matter 
—is the Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial, near Rapid 
City, South Dakota, where 
gigantic busts of four great 
American presidents have been 
carved out of the granite face of 
a six-thousand- foot-high moun- 


tain. foot-high and 


The heads of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 


feet from chin to forehead, form 
one of the largest sculptural 
groups ever attempted. Each of 
the four heads is twice as high 
as the head of the Sphinx in 
Egypt. The monument is the 
work of the noted American 
sculptor Gutzon Borglum, who 


Georgia. 


carrying almost all the financial 
load himself. 


This is to be a six-hundred- 
seven-hundred- 
foot-wide monument to Crazy 
Horse, ~ — ments = 
‘ tor over Genera orge Custer 
Roosevelt, each measuring sixty +7 the famed battle of the Little 
Big Horn, who was tricked into 
surrender and then bayoneted in 
the back by another Indian at 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska. It is 
intended to be the world’s larg- 
est monument. 


, The idea for the Crazy Horse 
had previously carved the great emorial had its roots at Mount 
Stone Mountain Memorial in Rushmore. 


In 1939, after seeing the enor- 
mous presidential monument, a 
Sioux chief by the name of 


Contrasting dramatically with Henry Standing Bear wrote to 
the governmental support given a sculptor who had worked with 
the Mount Rushmore monument, Borglum at Mount Rushmore, 
says the magazine Esquire, in proposing an Indian memorial 
it’s October 1959 issue, is of- and saying, “My fellow chiefs 
ficial neglect of a somewhat and I would like the white 
similar project being under- people to know that the Redmen 
taken near-by on Thunderhead had great heroes, too.” 
Mountain, near Custer, 
Dakota, by an inspired sculptor The sculptor was Boston-born 
doing most of the work and  Korezak Ziolkowski, winner of a 


South 





- 








Compliments of 
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In South Dakota a sculptor carves figure 
of Crazy Horse on Thunderhead Mountain 


first prize that year at the New 
York World’s Fair. 


Excited by the proposal Ziol- 
kowski moved to South Dakota, 
decided upon the Thunderhead 
Mountain site, and asked the 
Department of the Interior for a 
grant. He was turned down, and 
his preliminary work was inter- 
rupted by the Second World 
War, during which he saw com- 
bat service at an artillery ser- 
geant from Omaha Beach to 
Frankfurt. 


Back in South Dakota after 
the war, he grew a beard, put on 
a buckskin jacket, and started 
work again on his Crazy Horse 
Memorial. 


His army dismissal pay and 
all the rest of his money went 
for a rundown ranch at the 
foot of the mountain to serve as 
his base camp, and to buy up 
mining claims on land he needed 
for the huge monument. By 1948, 
all he had left was less than 
$200, a war-surplus jeep, much 
usless mountain real estate and 
a few well-wishers. 


Eleven years later, he has 
blasted more than a million and 
a quarter tons of granite from 
the top of the mountain, he has 
fathered eight children, he is 
the owner of two sawmills and a 
hundred and thirty head of reg- 
istered dairy cattle—and work 
on the monument is going ahead 
better than ever. The monument 
is really the cause of everything, 
except possibly the children. 


Working without pay, he 
bought a cow a few years ago to 
give milk for his growing family. 
Then he found that he could 
make money on milk, and set up 
the dairy herd to get funds to 
pay for the men and materials 
he needed on the mountain. He 
and his wife built the milking 
parlor with their own hands. 


The sculptor felled seventy- 
foot trees for his home, then 
cut more trees to sell to saw- 
mills. 


Realizing he’d need a tre- 
mendous amount of lumber for 
scaffolding on the mountainside, 
Ziolkowski decided to build his 
own sawmill three years ago, 
and it turned out so successfully 
that he followed with another 
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that should begin operation jus 
about now, making him one of 
the top lumber producers jp 
South Dakota. 


Three men, a bulldozer ang 
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the sculpter are working on the MM chur: 
mountain now, and the cost is HM mas. 
running about $46,000 a year. The 
All this money has come from ou 
Ziolkowski except for a $1350 MM at, 
gift, small contributions, and q tu 
$25,000 loan, on which he js brick 
paying five per cent. Soma: 

Last year he made $38.00) MM Vanc* 


from tourists who visited his 
unusual home and viewed his 
work, and bought postcards, 
souvenir models of the project. 
ed monument and soft drinks, 
All of this money went back 
into the work on the mountain, 
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The completed statue of the 
figure of a _ gigantic Indian 
mounted on a charging pony 
and pointing with his lef! hand 
to the lands taken from his 
people will be so large that ten 
thousand men will be able to 
stand on the outstretched arm 
and the space in one of the 
horse’s distended nostrils will 
be as large as a ten room house, 
Height of the Indian’s am 
above the horse’s mane will 
equal that of a_ twelve-story 






















building. 








Estimated cost of the monv- 
ment will be about $5,000,000 and 
Ziolkowski envisages another 
$45,000,000 to be spent on a 
Indian museum, medical centre 
and university. Work is expected 
to extend over a _ thiriy-year 
period. The basic purpose of the 
whole project is to give impetus 
to a technological, scientific and 
cultural renaissance of the In- 
dian people. 
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IRS Students Welcomed into Homes 


N what Robert Clifton, presi- 

I dent of the Native Brother- 
pood of British Columbia, 
described as “a heart-warming 
recedent,” 35 students of 
Alberni Residential School were 
welcomed into homes of the 
Courtenay and Cumberland pas- 
toral charges of the United 
Church of Canada last Christ- 
mas. 

The undertaking proved to be 
so successful that it will be re- 
peated over the Easter holidays. 

Students come to the red 
prick school overlooking the 
Somass River near Alberni on 
yancouver Island from remote 


communities throughout the 
province and it is not possible 
for many of them to return to 
their homes during the Christ- 
mass and Easter holidays. For 
some of the students, ranging 
in age from seven to seventeen 
years, the Christmas visit to 
Courtenay was the first time 
they had been away from the 
school since they were enrolled. 


“This is the first time such an 
invitation has been given to 
children at Alberni Residential 
School—it’s a little bit of history 
in itself,” Clifton wrote to 
Maisie Hurley, publisher of the 
Native Voice. “It brought a real 
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Christmas spirit to both guests 
and hosts.” 


x * * 


Hosts in Courtenay pastoral 
charge were: Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Frank, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Clifton, 
Dr. J. B. Lunam and Mrs. Lun- 
am, Mr. and Mrs. Neil Martin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Valentine, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ino Schaeffer, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. V. Liss, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. T. Bell, Rev. Johnson and 
Mrs. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Eric 
Dodd, Mr. and Mrs. J. Fowler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross Tapp, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Rowe. 

xk *k * 


Cumberland charge hosts in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. J. Bond, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Grundy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Feely, Mrs. W. Warnes, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. Sampson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bill Moncdief, Mr. and 
Mrs. Q. Tasseron, Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Hood, Rev. Murray Hen- 
derson and Mrs. Henderson. 

x *k * 


Guests were: Judy Brown, 17; 
Frances Dixon, 16, Bella Bella; 
Arthur Bolton, 10; Betty Bolton, 
14; July Bolton, 10; Melford Tait, 
15; Sadie Wells, 14; Yvonne 
Wells, 8; and Frances Tait, 13, 
all of Port Simpson; Violet Jos- 
eph, 10; Rosemary Robinson, 8; 
Joanne Tait, 11; Bernice Joseph, 
11, and Lawrence Joseph, 8, from 
Clo-oose; Barbara Wallace, 11; 
Ivan Wallace, 15; Mary Wallace, 
14, and Percy Wallace, 12, from 
Cultus Lake; Pauline Stewart, 
14; Gret Stewart, 11; Stanley 
Stewart, 13, Delphine Barton, 7, 
and Winnie Venn, 12, of the 
Kincolith Band; Mary Olebar 10; 
George Olebar, 9, and Georgina 
Olebar, 15, Ahousat; Alvin Smart 
11; Henry Smart, 15; Barbara 
Smart, 13; Greenville; Caroline 
Nelson, 8, and Lorraine Schoon- 
er, 10, Bella Coola; Geraldine 
Drake 7 Campbell River; John 
Thomas 10, Port Renfrew; Daisy 
Wilson, 15, and Alan Wilson, 13, 
of Kispiox. 


Indians Own City 


Salamanca, in Cattaraugus 
county, New York, is believed 
to be the only city in the United 
States that is owned by Indians, 
says the New York state de- 
partment of commerce. 

The city is included in the 
Allegany Reservation set aside 
for the Senaca nation by the 
Treaty of Big Tree in 1797. Resi- 
dents hold their property by a 
99-year lease secured from the 
Senecas by the city in 1892. 
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Frank Howard, M.P. 


I AM VERY pleased to see 
the government take this 
action giving Native Indians 
the right to vote in federal 
elections andI would like to ex- 
press through the Native Voice 
my best wishes to our Indian 
people on finally obtaining this 
right. I hope that they will use 
the vote in such a way as to 
ensure that the Parliament of 
Canada will deal more ade- 
quately with their problems in 
the future. 


FRANK HOWARD, MP 





Vee Council of the Vil- 
lage of Campbell. River 
notes with sincere interest 
that the Native Indians of 
Canada will be granted 
the right to vote in Fed- 
eral elections, without loss 
of aboriginal rights. 


: Council of the above 
village wishes to extend 
its congratulations to the 
Native Indians of Canada 
and in particular to the 
Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia and its 
official organ the NATIVE 
VOICE on a highly suc- 
cessful campaign on be- 
half of the Native Indians 
of Canada. 
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Books in Review 


Blackfoot Crossing. By Nor- 
ma Sluman; Ryerson, 225 pages, 
$4.50. 


1% Blackfoot Crossing, Norma 
Sluman presents North Ameri 
ican Indians as understandable 
human beings with ordinary 
human emotions and problems 
—a feat which has seldom. for 
some reason, been accomplish- 
ed in fiction. The Indian cul- 
ture is, of course, depicted as 
being in many respects differ- 
ent to the white man’s culture; 
but Miss Sluman demonstrates 
clearly and simply that the 
differences are quite superficial 


The principal theme of the 
book is the remorseless, un- 
thinking destruction of the 
North American Indian’s civ- 
ilization by the white man’s 
advance across the continent. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, the 
salient feature of Blackfoot 
Crossing is the author’s percep- 
tion of the fact that the white 
invaders had, for the most part, 
no regard for the Indians as 
people whose livelihood and 
civilization they were annihilat- 
ing. To them, the Indians were 
merely an obstruction to their 
conquest of a vast new terri- 


tory. 


Miss Sluman portrays, with 
remarkable insight, the des- 
pairing, reckless resistance of 
the Indians to this invasion and 
occupation of their country by 
contemptuous, uncaring out- 
siders. Blackfoot Crossing 
makes one realize, most pro- 
foundly, the terrible problem 
created by the heedless deple- 
tion by white hunters of the 
buffalo herds which were ab- 
solutely necessary to the Indi- 
ans’ way of life 


Canadian readers will prob- 
ably be somewhat consoled by 
the author’s depiction of the 
RCMP — then known as the 
North-West Mounted Police — 
as conscientious, brave, and 
eminently just men. 


x k * 


Blackfoot Crossing is_ not, 
however, purely documentary 
and instructive. Primarily, it 
is an absorbing, fast-moving 
novel about colorful people 
playing their roles in a wild, 
romantic setting — the prairie 
territories of Canada and the 
United States during the vio- 
lent years of the _ eighteen- 
seventies. 

The exceedingly human love 
story of the half-breed girl, 
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Tahnea, and the proud, idealis- 
tie young warrior, Sikimi, is 
told with real artistry. 

There is stark, portentous 
tragedy in the death of Sikimi’s 
sister, Firewing, who is the in- 
nocent victim of an aging, frus- 
trated medicine man; there is a 
touch of sad, wise resignation 
in the acceptance of Crowfoot, 
the Blackfoot chief, of the 
white man’s rule; and there is 
also a symbolic inference in the 
final passive resistance of Si- 
kimi, the gallant soldier, and of 
those who join him in his re- 
treat to the foothills of the 
Rockies. 

Blackfoot Crossing is on im- 
portant book for every Cana- 
dian—and, indeed, every Amer- 
ican—to read. Its thesis is per- 
haps best expressed in the 
words of the chief, Crowfoot: 


“I know that men of different 
races are not yet ready to live 
together as one family. But 
some day the ways in which we 
are different will be considered 
our greatest wealth, and the 
things common to all men will 
be our way to _ everlasting 
peace. Some day.” 


—ISABELLE HUGHES 
in Toronto Globe 
and Mail. 


Books in Brief 


INDIANS. Edwin Tunis. 
World Publishing Company. 
1959. $4.95. 153 pages. Index. 
With lively text and over 200 
accurate drawings, the author- 
illustrator thas turned out a 
superb pictorial history of In- 
dians on this continent. 

INDIANS AND OTHER 
AMERICANS. Harold E. Fey 
and D’Arcy McNickle. Harper. 
$3.75. 1959. 220 pages. Appen- 
dix.. Footnotes. Index. The 
authors describe the ways in 
which change and resistance 
have effected the Indian peo- 
ple. They attempt to explain 
the paradoxes of the Indian 
situation and to clarify the con- 
fusing issues involved. Author 
McNickle is a member of the 
Flathead tribe. 


TRAIL OF TEARS. William 
Forrest. Crown _ Publishers. 
$3.95. 246 pages. 1959. Written 
as a novel, the author tells the 
story of the Scotch-Indian, John 
Ross, leader of the Cherokees. 
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of the federal vote. I wish 
there were some way of con 
veying this message to the Ip. 
dians. 

. . I know how long we 
have been working to obtain 
justice and equal citizenship 
for the Native Indians. It h: 
been a long, slow struggle, but 
step by step the governments 
are enunciateing policies for 
their betterment and equality, 

There is still much to bk 
done, but I suppose we must bh 
thankful for improvements, de 
layed as they may be in coming 
into operation. Time after tim 
private members’ bills _ have 
been introduced relative to the 
vote, but always to be rejected 
or talked out. However, appa 
ently the government has no 
seen the error of its ways i 
this regard at least. 


HAROLD WINCH, Mi 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


27 West Hastings Street 668 Columbia Street 
Vancouver, B.C. New Westminster, 8.¢. 


Harold Winch, M.?, 


OvR Native Indians nee 
have no fear whatsoever 
regarding their rights . . . we 
have been fully assured that 
there will be no loss whatso 
ever of their rights; only a gaip 
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By Daisy Serwid 





My Talk with ‘Tonto’ 


Native Voice correspondent meets 
TV and movie actor Jay Silverheels 


URING the Buckskin Var- 
D ieties held February 5 and 
g in Vancouver, we had as a 
guest of honor Jay Silverheels, 
known to millions who watch 
him on television and the movie 
screen as “Tonto.” 

I was one of the three girls 
chosen to meet him at the air- 
port when he arrived in Van- 
eouver for his two day visit. I 
tried to picture in my mind 
what he would be like. I im- 
agined him to be tall, dark and 
handsome like any other movie 
star, polite and courteous but 
mucli too busy to talk to any- 
one. 

There was a small crowd of 
children waiting for him at the 
airport, all eager to get a 
glimpse of him and perhaps to 
get his autograph. As soon as 
he appeared the children were 
all around him, but try as he 
might he couldn’t sign all the 
autograph books thrust at him. 

We only had time for a brief 
introduction and then he had 
to leave for an interview. My 
irst impression of him, I 
hought, had been correct. 

On the Friday night he made 
his first appearance. Then on 
Saturday afternoon he made an- 
other appearance at a high 
school in New Westminster. 
This was a special matinee for 

e children. His last appear- 
bnce was at Exhibition Gardens 
pm Saturday night. That was 
yhen I got my eagerly awaited 
hance to talk to him. 


x *k * 


I found him to be warm, kind 
nd full of humor. When chil- 
ren asked him for his auto- 
raph he did not turn them 
way deliberately. Rather, he 
id his best to see that they all 
ot his signature. An example 
{ this was at the banquet at 
he Horse Shoe. 
So many people wanted his 
utograph that he didn’t have a 
homent’s peace at the banquet. 
ome of them apologized for 
tthering him, but he just smil- 
d at them and said he really 
idn’t mind. 
Naturally Miss Seattle and I 
anted to know about the movie 
ars he had worked with, Jeff 
handier, Allan Ladd, Bob 
ope and others. In answering 
questions, he said he had 


Seat. 


Ce 

KITTY CARPENTER 
In her dual capacity as presi- 
dent of the Native Sisterhood of 
British Columbia and Coastal 
associate editor of the Native 
Voice, Kitty Carpenter makes a 
notable contribution to Native 
progress. 


found most of them very plea- 
sant to work with. 

We learned that he is a full- 
blooded Mohawk, born on the 
Six Nation Reservation in On- 


tario, six feet tall and weighing 
170 pounds. His hair is black 
and he has brown eyes. He now 
lives at Northridge, in the San 
Fernando Valley, with his wife 
and their three children. 


(Mrs. Maisie Hurley, publisher 
of the Native Voice, brought 
him up to date on what is being 
done for the Native people in 
this country. I was very pleased 
when he showed his great con- 
cern in his people’s welfare. 


We told him how proud we 
were that one of our Native 
people had earned such suc- 
cess in the show business. He 
didn’t reply but gave us a warm 
smile. We found it very difficult 
to express our feelings when 
we said goodbye to him. 


x *& * 


Jay Silverheels is a wonder- 
ful man, a great actor and a 
warm, human person who will 
long be remembered by those 
who met him during his visit 
to Vancouver, and especially by 
the children, for there is no 
doubt that he loves children. 


Through these columns I want 
to thank him again for giving 
up his time to attend the 1960 
Buckskin Varieties. And I want 
to thank Mr. and Mrs. Alec 
Strain and the members of the 
Totem Athletic Club who have 
worked so hard to make the 
event possible. 


‘Paddy’ Isaac Killed 


Patrick “Paddy” Isaac, well- 
loved figure in the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C., is dead, 
struck and killed by a car 
driven by a long-time friend. 


RCMP said Isaac, 62, was hit 
while walking along the snow- 
covered highway near his home 
at Forestdale, 26 miles north- 
west of Burns Lake in north- 
ern B.C. 


The driver, Harry Crammer, 
put his dying friend into his 
car and took him to Burns 
Lake Hospital. But Isaac died 


en route. 

Crammer told police he was 
blinded by the headlights of 
an oncoming car and by a swirl 
of snow it kicked up. The high- 
way was unplowed following a 
six-inch snowfall. 

RCMP said Crammer, 20, of 
Rose Lake, had known Isaac 
since boyhood. 

Isaac was a_ prominent 
spokesman for Indian rights. 

He is survived by a wife and 
several children, three of whom 
are at home. 
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Totem Princess 


pent Y Laura Alfred, 19- 
year-old daughter of Moses 
Alfred of Alert Bay, was 
chosen as queen of the an- 
nual Buckskin Gloves boxing 
tournament held at Vancou- 
ver's Exhibition Gardens on 
February 5-6. She was award- 
ed the title of Totem Princess 
over 10 other contestants. 


Vocational 
School Lauded 


By DAISY SEWID 


) Ah. since the day the Native 

Brotherhood won our rights 
for a higher education, we have 
had to work hard to overcome 
handicaps that were our heri- 
tage from the past. 


The greatest difficulty was 
learning the English language. 
In most cases the students lost 
a whole year in learning to 
speak the language. But I am 
proud to.say that when they 
finally decided to unite the In- 
dian and White students, the 
Native students were able to 
keep pace with the school stan- 
dards. 


Since they completed their 
high school education many 
Native students have gone on 
to university and some to the 
vocational schools. 


Vancouver Vocational Insti- 
tute has done a great deal for 
my people. It has taught them 
different trades suited to their 
abilities, thus giving them the 
means to advance in this com- 
plex modern world of ours. In 
the year 1954 we saw the first 
Indian student attend the Van- 
couver Vocational School. Since 
then the number coming in for 
training has increased and there 
are now 25 to 30 students each 
year. 


These students have been 
trained in almost every depart- 
ment of the school, the prac- 
tical nursing course being the 
most popular. There are from 
one or two students taking each 
course to as many as five or six 
in each nursing class. At pres- 
ent there are students in auto- 
motive engineering, carpentry, 
machine shop, boat building, 
practical nursing, secretarial, 
chef training. 


Since the first Indian student 
came to the school, some 125 
students have graduated. The 
average of success on comple- 
tion of their course is 72 per 
cent, compared to approximate- 
ly 70 per cent for the school’s 
average, and approximately 78 
per cent of these people are 
still in the work for which they 
were trained. Generally these 
people are very well accepted 
in the business world. 

I think the school has done a 
great deal not only my people 
but for all those for who 
pass through it. Staff members 
are keenly interested in the pro- 
gress of each student and are 
always ready to help anyone 
eager to learn. 
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B.C. Interior Tribes 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The brief says the present 
government policy in B.C. is to 
transfer Indian children’ to 
white public schools. 

It suggests residential Indian 
schools be maintained because 
the nomadic nature of Interior 
tribes would make integration 
impractical. 

On non-treaty lands, the brief 
asks increased financial aid 
from the federal government, 
as the Indians feel they have a 
legal right to additional com- 
pensation for Indian land taken 
over by the provincial govern- 
ment. 

“The gist of the claims is that 
the various nations or tribes 
have aboriginal title to certain 
territories within the province, 
which, to perfect the Crown 
title in the right of the prov- 
ince, should be extinguished by 
treaty providing for compensa- 
tion for such extinguishment.” 

The brief assails liquor laws 
governing Indians as being anti- 
quated and says’ integration 


would be impossible. if restric- 
tions are not lifted. It asks that 
the federal government inter- 
cede with B.C. in this. 

And it criticizes health serv- 
ices on the grounds that doc- 








tors doing Indian work are paid 
lower fees, resulting in inade- 
quate treatment. 


Books for 
Young People 


PROTECTOR OF THE IN- 
DIANS. Evan Jones. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 1958. $2.95. 154 
pages. This is the story of 
Bartolome de Las Casa, proud 
conquistador, first friend of the 
Indians, who believed that an 
oppressed race was entitled to 
justice. 

NKWALA. Edith Lambert 
Sharp. Little Brown & Com- 
pany. 1958. $3.00. 121 pages. 
This fine book, winner of the 
Canadian Children’s Book 
Award, tells of a Spokan boy 
who endangered his life to save 
his people. 

GERONIMO, WOLF OF THE 
WARPATH. Ralph Moody. 
Random House. $1.95. 192 
pages. Indexed. Geronimo is a 
landmark in American history. 
He was the last Indian leader 
who tried, through warfare, to 
turn back the tide of white 
civilization. 
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Paramount brand is hailed the finest... . it’s fresh from the 
sea to you. Paramount Canned Salmon tastes sweeter, is 
firmer in texture and more nutritious, 


At Nelson Bros, new Paramount plant at Steveston, 
the most advanced cannery on the West Coast, the fish 
follow a swift and straight line from boat to busse loader. 


The pick of the pack, canned at the peak of freshness, at 
the rate of 1250 cans a minute, 


NELSON BROS. FISHERIES LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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One of the elder statesmen of the Native Brotherhood of Eritis 


Columbia is Chief William Scow (Gla-Whay-Agliss), above, of 


Alert Bay, who was the Brotherhood’s second president. 
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Better Deal Sought 
For Northern Natives 


HE Northwest Territories 

Council, at its recent win- 
ter meeting at Ottawa, decided 
to press for “equality of eco- 
nomic and social opportunity” 
for the Indians of the north. 


The council approved the out- 
line of a brief to be presented 
to the joint parliamentary com- 
mittee on Indians. 


The outline said: 


“Certainly the future of the 
Indians of the MacKenzie dis- 
trict jies in equality of economic 
nd social opportunity, with the 
abolition of race lines in all re- 
spects. The reserve system has 
»0 part in this concept.” 


Most Indians in the North- 
west Territories are in financial 
troub.e. Last year 74 per cent 
ff Indian families earned less 
han $1,000. 













Job opportunities, education 
and social welfare programs are 
vital to give them “the full 
rights and responsibilities that 
other Canadians enjoy,” the 
council believes. 


But council members were 
emphatic that social welfare 
should not mean paternalism. 


Former RCMP Commissioner 
L. H. Nicholson said: “If we 
take the Indian by the hand, 
he may be hurt instead of 
helped. He may become more 
dependent rather than more in- 
dependent.” 


The council decided to hold 
its summer session—it meets 
twice a year, at Ottawa in the 
winter, in the Northwest Terri- 
tories in the summer—high in 
the Arctic, at Resolute Bay on 
Cornwallis Island, if accommo- 
dations can be arranged. 





CONGRATULATIONS TO OUR MANY FRIENDS 


ROBERT D. BRUCE 


3805 Dollarton Highway, 
Phone WO. 6-7171 
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Associate Editors 
of Native Voice 


HREE of the five associ- 
ate editors of the Native 
Voice whose contributions 
help to keep the paper’s 
readers abreast of develop- 
ments affecting the Native 
Indian people throughout 
North America are shown at 
right. 


They are (left to right): 
Jimalee Burton, Oklahoma 
associate editor; Jimmy An- 
toine, Northern associate edi- 
tor; and James Sewid, Coast- 
al associate editor. 











‘We Have Never Given the Indian a Chance’ 


ONTRARY to (some) opin- 
ion, the Indian has not been 
given a chance. 

For more than half a century 
we have refused the Indian a 
proper opportunity; have failed 
to treat him with the respect 
that an individual needs; have 
attempted to eliminaie him as 
a race; have ridiculed his cul- 
ture and history; have segre- 
gated him onto reserves; have 
discriminated against him so- 
cially and economically; have 
refused him the same rights 
and responsibilities that we en- 
joy; have paternalized him into 
a state of inaction; have denied 
him the right to an education; 
the franchise and liquor. 


x * * 


First Europeans who became 
interested in the Indians were 


the fur traders and the whisky 
traders, each assisting the 
other. 


At about the same time many 
short-sighted missionaries en- 
tered the scene. 


These overzealous men of 
God saw it as their Divine duty 
to stamp out paganism, without 
at the same time appreciating 
whether it was or was not pa- 
ganism that they were trying to 
eliminate. We must seriously 
auestion whether or not it was 
prudent to destroy religious 
conceptions without being sure 
that we could replace them. 


x * * 


Education seemed an excel- 
lent way to instill a different 
religion. This appealed to gov- 
ernment for it was a cheap 
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way to provide education. This 
compulsory conversion pro- 
gram consisted of a minimum 
of education and a maximum 
of religious indoctrination often 
against the wishes of the Indi- 
an. 


It was more destructive than 
constructive. Moral supports 
were weakened and character 
was watered down. 


Before the end of the last 
century we embarked upon a 
program of destroying Indian 
cultures, history, arts, crafts 
and ethnic structure. 


x * * 


For the past 50 years we have 
been insisting that the Indian 
accept our standards and dis- 
card his own culture. We want 
him to accept our society with- 
out, in any way, showing that 
we even want to learn about 
his background. 


We have consistently failed 
to keep our word with the Indi- 
an. We have cheated him left 
and right, and now expect him 
to trust us. 


We have coddled him as a 
ward of the Crown and now ex- 
pect him _ to stand on his two 
feet. We have called him infer- 
ior and now expect him to sud- 
denly accept our standards. 


We have forced him to live a 
segregated life on a reserve, 
but want him to move into our 


social structure which is aliey 
to him. We have denied hin 
the right to a higher educatioy 
(e.g. restrictive land covenant 
at UBC) and then condemn hin 
as stupid. 


x k * 


With such a background it 
a miracle that any Indian coul 
overcome these obstacles 
Some have, and great achieve 
ments have been made. 


The individual Indians who 
I list reached their presen 
position not because of the ed 
cational system but in spite 0 
it and accordingly should 
ceive society’s highest commer 
dation. 

Canon Edward Ahenakew, fi 
instance, holds an honorary 
gree as doctor of divinity fra 
Emmanuel College of Saskat 
chewan. The Rev. Dr. Pete 
Kelly was president of the BJ 
Conference, United Church 0 
Canada, 1957-58. Magistra 
Oliver Martin of York County 
Ontario, had a brilliant cared 
in the army before being el 
vated to the bench. Miss Ma 
lene Brant, BA, MA, from th 
Tyendinaga Agency, and DI 
Leon Groslouis, MD, from th 
Jeune Lorette Band are othe 
examples of perseverence. 


—FRANK HOW ARI 
CCF MP for Skee 
in Saturday Night. 
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By Guy Williams 





Native villages like this dot the coasts of British Columbia. 


This Was the B.C. Fishing Industry 


HE village weather man was 

much sought after the year 
rund among the  Haidas, 
Timpsian, Kwakiutls, Nootkas 
nnd other tribes of the Pacific 
cast in the old days. Will it be 
ormy weather tomorrow? Or 
il it be a calm day out on the 
pen waters? For the survival 
f these tribes depended a 
reat deal on fair weather, for 
ishing halibut, cod, herring, or 
hunting seals and sea lions. 
Salmon were difficult to catch 
bit at sea and only by luring 
hem onto shallow beaches at 
hight by flares made of tree 
itch and lengthy red cedar 
indliing attached on long poles 
re they able to spear them. 
but once the salmon began 
heir journey up the many riv- 
rs and streams it was not dif- 
ficult for them to catch all 
hat they needed. 

The Coast Natives were fish- 

en and this was their day. 


The white man came and 
pnd the rivers and streams 
ll of salmon. On the Fraser 
iver, salmon saltery was the 
st commercial enterprise. 
atives were lured to catch the 
okeye salmon, which was 
kited in barrels for export to 
e Old World. 

This was the beginning of the 
reat British Columbia fishing 
hdustry of today. At one time 
here were nearly 100 canneries 


Gone are the days of the festive steamer trip to the cannery, 
the great weekend Lahal games and the 


on the the coast of B.C. Today 
there are less than ten highly 
mechanized plants. 

The Coast Natives were fish- 
ermen, they paddled their great 
canoes, hewn out of giant red 
cedar trees, to various canneries 
on the coast, but the majority 
of them headed for the Fraser 
and the Skeena and some stayed 
on the year round, since the 
nets were all hand made from 
twines imported from the Old 
Country. 

Native women were employed 
in the making of these nets, 
several miles of twine being 
required to make one gillnet. 
The skill and speed of these 
women is still marvelled at to- 
day for they completed not one 
but several nets during winter 
and spring months. 


Over a short number of years 
salmon salting operations 
changed to canning operations 
on a much more extensive scale, 
entire Native families being 
employed by the hundreds at 
these canneries, with the whole 
operation done by hand. 

This in turn called for a year- 
ly migration to plants and back 
to the villages for the winter 
potlaches. 


The families’ and clansmen’s 
earnings were put into pools to 
purchase goods, materials and 
rum for the big potlatch. 

The actual fishing was done 
in double end skiffs about 28 
feet long operated by two men, 
a net man and a boat puller. 
Both were paid by the day, 
but they had to catch a quota 
of so many a day before being 
paid the daily rate. 


At the turn of the century 
these migrations by canoes had 
changed or come to an end. 
Competition by the many com- 
panies for Native fishermen and 
cannery workers had _ forced 
them to transport the people 
to canneries by steamers. 

When a steamer arrived at a 
coast village to take the people 
to the cannery, the trip was 
the greatest excursion of all 
time. No fraternal order even 
to this day can match the festive 
air. the singing and dancing 
throughout the day and night, 
aboard the steamer during the 
voyage to and from the can- 
ery. 

Upon arrival at the cannery 
certain sections of the housing 
were allotted to certain tribes. 
Men were provided with their 


big winter potlaches 


nets and fishing skiffs—a little 
dog house or tent on the for- 
ward end, net well in the stern, 
fish holds amidship, two sets 
of heavy oars and spare mast 
and sail. 

When the boats were ready a 
tender, usually a small steamer, 
towed 50 or more of these 
boats out to the fishing 
grounds. The makeshift stove 
would most likely be made of 
a four gallon can, so in the 
skiff’s limited space the men 
had to carry fuel wood for 
cooking their meals; wood itself 
was no problem as there was 
lots of drift wood on the shore 
line or on the wooded moun- 
tainsides of the channels. 

I still have vivid memories of 
hundreds of tiny fires stretching 
as far as one could see, their 
smoke a haze across the morn- 
ing and evening sky and their 
flame bright dots in the night. 


The Native fishermen seldom 
had much difficulty in catching 
their quota; the problem was 
not to let too much net out. 
Being a _ conservationist by 
nature, the Indian dislikes 
wasting salmon by catching 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Associate Editors 
of Native Voice 


HREE of the five associ- 
ate editors of the Native 
Voice whose contributions 
help to keep the paper’s 
readers abreast of develop- 
ments affecting the Native 
Indian people throughout 
North America are shown at 
right. 


(left to right): 
Oklahoma 
associate editor; Jimmy An- 
toine, Northern associate edi- 
tor; and James Sewid, Coast- 
al associate editor. 


They are 
Jimalee Burton, 








‘We Have Never Given the Indian a Chance’ 


ONTRARY to (some) opin- 
ion, the Indian has not been 
given a chance. 

For more than half a century 
we have refused the Indian a 
proper opportunity; have failed 
to treat him with the respect 
that an individual needs; have 
attempted to eliminaie him as 
a race; have ridiculed his cul- 
ture and history; have segre- 
gated him onto reserves; have 
discriminated against him so- 
cially and economically; have 
refused him the same rights 
and responsibilities that we en- 
joy; have paternalized him into 
a state of inaction; have denied 
him the right to an education; 
the franchise and liquor. 


x *« * 


First Europeans who became 
interested in the Indians were 


the fur traders and the whisky 
traders, each assisting the 
other. 


At about the same time many 
short-sighted missionaries en- 
tered the scene. 


These overzealous men of 
God saw it as their Divine duty 
to stamp out paganism, without 
at the same time appreciating 
whether it was or was not pa- 
ganism that they were trying to 
eliminate. We must seriously 
auestion whether or not it was 
prudent to destroy religious 
conceptions without being sure 
that we could replace them. 


x * F 


Education seemed an excel- 
lent way to instill a different 
religion. This appealed to gov- 
ernment for it was. a cheap 
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way to provide education. This 
compulsory conversion pro- 
gram consisted of a minimum 
of education and a maximum 
of religious indoctrination often 
against the wishes of the Indi- 
an. 


It was more destructive than 
constructive. Moral supports 
were weakened and character 
was watered down. 


Before the end of the last 
century we embarked upon a 
program of destroying Indian 
cultures, history, arts, crafts 
and ethnic structure. 


x * * 


For the past 50 years we have 
been insisting that the Indian 
accept our standards and dis- 
card his own culture. We want 
him to accept our society with- 
out, in any way, showing that 
we even want to learn about 
his background. 


We have consistently failed 
to keep our word with the Indi- 
an. We have cheated him left 
and right, and now expect him 
to trust us. 


We have coddled him as a 
ward of the Crown and now ex- 
pect him to stand on his two 
feet. We have called him infer- 
ior and now expect him to sud- 
denly accept our standards. 


We have forced him to live a 
segregated life on a reserve, 
but want him to move into our 


social structure which is alie 
to him. We have denied hin 
the right to a higher educatiog 
(e.g. restrictive land covenant 
at UBC) and then condemn hin 
as stupid. 


x k * 


With such a background it j 
a miracle that any Indian coul 
overcome these obstacles 
Some have, and great achieve 
ments have been made. 


The individual Indians whor 
I list reached their presen 
position not because of the ed 
cational system but in spite 
it and accordingly should r 
ceive society’s highest commer 
dation. 

Canon Edward Ahenakev, fo 
instance, holds an honorary dé 
gree as doctor of divinity fro 
Emmanuel College of Saskaf 
chewan. The Rev. Dr. Peta 
Kelly was president of the BG 
Conference, United Church 0 
Canada, 1957-58. Magistrd 
Oliver Martin of York County 
Ontario, had a brilliant caree 
in the army before being ef 
vated to the bench. Miss M 
lene Brant, BA, MA, from th 
Tyendinaga Agency, and Dj 
Leon Groslouis, MD, from tb 
Jeune Lorette Band are othd 
examples of perseverence. 


—FRANK HOWARI 
CCF MP for Skeen 
in Saturday Night. 
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By Guy Williams 





Native villages like this dot the coasts of British Columbia. 


This Was the B.C. Fishing Industry 


HE village weather man was 

much sought after the year 
round among the  Haidas, 
simpsian, Kwakiutls, Nootkas 
yd other tribes of the Pacific 
cast in the old days. Will it be 
ormy weather tomorrow? Or 
ill it be a calm day out on the 
pen waters? For the survival 
ft these tribes depended a 
reat deal on fair weather, for 
ishing halibut, cod, herring, or 
hunting seals and sea lions. 
Salmon were difficult to catch 
but at sea and only by luring 
hem onto shallow beaches at 
hight by flares made of tree 
itch and lengthy red cedar 
indling attached on long poles 
rere they able to spear them. 
but once the salmon began 
heir journey up the many riv- 
rs and streams it was not dif- 
icult for them to catch all 
hat they needed. 

The Coast Natives were fish- 
men and this was their day. 


The white man came and 
pind the rivers and streams 
ll of salmon. On the Fraser 
iver, salmon saltery was the 
st commercial enterprise. 
jatives were lured to catch the 
okeye salmon, which was 
aited in barrels for export to 
he Old World. 

This was the beginning of the 
reat British Columbia fishing 
hdustry of today. At one time 
here were nearly 100 canneries 


Gone are the days of the festive steamer trip to the cannery, 
the great weekend Lahal games and the 


on the the coast of B.C. Today 
there are less than ten highly 
mechanized plants. 

The Coast Natives were fish- 
ermen, they paddled their great 
canoes, hewn out of giant red 
cedar trees, to various canneries 
on the coast, but the majority 
of them headed for the Fraser 
and the Skeena and some stayed 
on the year round, since the 
nets were all hand made from 
twines imported from the Old 
Country. 

Native women were employed 
in the making of these nets, 
several miles of twine being 
required to make one gillnet. 
The skill and speed of these 
women is still marvelled at to- 
day for they completed not one 
but several nets during winter 
and spring months. 


Over a short number of years 
salmon salting operations 
changed to canning operations 
on a much more extensive scale, 
entire Native families being 
employed by the hundreds at 
these canneries, with the whole 
operation done by hand. 

This in turn called for a year- 
ly migration to plants and back 
to the villages for the winter 
potlaches. 


The families’ and clansmen’s 
earnings were put into pools to 
purchase goods, materials and 
rum for the big potlatch. 

The actual fishing was done 
in double end skiffs about 28 
feet long operated by two men, 
a net man and a boat puller. 
Both were paid by the day, 
but they had to catch a quota 
of sO many a day before being 
paid the daily rate. 


At the turn of the century 
these migrations by canoes had 
changed or come to an end. 
Competition by the many com- 
panies for Native fishermen and 
cannery workers had _ forced 
them to transport the people 
to canneries by steamers. 

When a steamer arrived at a 
coast village to take the people 
to the cannery, the trip was 
the greatest excursion of all 
time. No fraternal order even 
to this day can match the festive 
air. the singing and dancing 
throughout the day and night, 
aboard the steamer during the 
voyage to and from the can- 
ery. 

Upon arrival at the cannery 
certain sections of the housing 
were allotted to certain tribes. 
Men were provided with their 


big winter potlaches 


nets and fishing skiffs—a little 
dog house or tent on the for- 
ward end, net well in the stern, 
fish holds amidship, two sets 
of heavy oars and spare mast 
and sail. 

When the boats were ready a 
tender, usually a small steamer, 
towed 50 or more of these 
boats out to the _ fishing 
grounds. The makeshift stove 
would most likely be made of 
a four gallon can, so in the 
skiff’s limited space the men 
had to carry fuel wood for 
cooking their meals; wood itself 
was no problem as there was 
lots of drift wood on the shore 
line or on the wooded moun- 
tainsides of the channels. 

I still have vivid memories of 
hundreds of tiny fires stretching 
as far as one could see, their 
smoke a haze across the morn- 
ing and evening sky and their 
flame bright dots in the night. 


The Native fishermen seldom 
had much difficulty in catching 
their quota; the problem was 
not to let too much net out. 
Being a_ conservationist by 
nature, the Indian dislikes 
wasting salmon by catching 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Indian Defense League’s Proud Record 


Since its foundation 35 years ago 


the League has won 


N 1925 the Indian Defence 
League of America formed 
and took up the fight to restore 
the Jay Treaty of 1794 “as read,” 
and thus give back to the Indi- 
ans the right to cross the inter- 
national boundary line at will. 
This case was spearheaded by 
Chief Clinton Rickard and 
David Hill who realized that 
the United States government 
was violating the Jay Treaty 
by refusing Indians the right to 
enter the United States. 


Taking this fight to Washing- 
ton before the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration, Chief Rick- 
ard finally had the U.S. govern- 
ment enact legislation, to modi- 
fy the immigration law and 
thus “restore the Jay Treaty as 
read.” The final victory came 
about in the year 1928 after 
thousands of dollars of expense 
to the Indian people. 


The Illiteracy Act of 1917 was 
also overcome through the in- 
tervention of Chief Clinton 
Rickard. Job Henry of the Six 
Nations (Grand River Country) 
was called before the Immigra- 
tion Board preliminary to de- 
portation proceedings. Chief 
Rickard’s contention was that 
the Indian was here long before 
the white man and that there 
is no such thing as Canadian 
Indians but that all Indians 
are North American Indians. 


It was then that the “roots” 
began to form for the Indian 
Defence League of America. 
The League then decided that 
it would hold an “annual cele- 
bration” to remind the govern- 
ment of its many obligations to 
the Indian people. 


x k * 


Shortly after that the head 
tax of $8 was also removed. 


While the border question was 
pending, another case of a 
Caugnauwaga Indian named 
Paul Diabo came before a 
Philadelphia court. The case 
could not proceed because 
Judge O. B. Dickinson lacked 
the necessary documents, his- 
tories, and data to substantiate 
Diabo’s contentions. Judge 
Dickinson wrote to Chief Clin- 
ton Rickard asking him for any 
documerits or histories which 
might help to substantiate the 
Diabo contention. 


Again the Indian Defence 
League supported the Indian, 
who was being wronged. Chief 
Clinton Rickard secured and 
sent the necessary documents 
that were instrumental in win- 
ning a favorable decision for 
Diako. 


Another case that the Indian 
Defence League successfully 
conducted under the able guid- 
ance and leadership of Chief 
Clinton Rickard was that of 
Dorothy Winnifred Goodwin, a 
Cayuga Indian of the Six Na- 
tions Confederacy who was fac- 
ing deportation for illegally en- 


many battles 


tering the United States. Again 
the Indian Defence League won 
the case on the grounds that 
her marriage did not change 
her nationality. Again the gov- 
ernment was forced to recog- 
nize the power of the Indian 
Defence League and the result 
was that the government bowed 
down in favor of Dorothy W. 
Goodwin. 


x * * 


Chief Rickard was also asked 
to intercede in the case of the 
Cayuga Claim. He contacted 
Governor Roosevelt through the 
state attorney general. This 
was followed by a delegation 
which Rickard headed. The 
other delegates were Robert 
Davey, Chancey Issac, George 
Nash. The claim was settled 
but the Canadian government 
took it in trust. The Canadian 
government was previously au- 
thorized to act in behalf of the 
Indians, but never did. Author- 
ization was not rescinded. 


Still another Indian case 
came up through the appeal of 
the president of the Seneca Na- 
tion to Washington for help in 
trying to save an Indian woman 
of the Cattaraugus Indian Res- 
ervation who was accused of 
“supposedly” murdering the 
wife of Henri Marchand. The 
United States district attorney 
refused the president of the 
Seneca Nation help in defend- 
ing the accused woman, named 
Lila Jamieson. 


At this, Chief Rickard again 
came to battle, proving that the 
United States district attorney 
must “represent Indians in all 
suits at law in equity.” Thus, 
under the direction and leader- 
ship of Chief Rickard, the Indi- 
an Defence League again forc- 
ed the government to defend 
and represent Lila Jamieson in 
the "murder plot.” 


The outcome of the case was 
that Lila Jamieson went free 
as the “murder plot” was suc- 
cessfully exposed when the dis- 
trict attorney came into the 
case. 


These are only a few of the 
many accomplishments of the 
Indian Defence League. They 
are, however, sufficient to en- 
lighten the many friends and 
interested persons who may 
want to know something about 
a wonderful organization which 
lis dedicated to defending the 
Indian who is wronged by the 
hand of injustice. 








FLASHBACK 


Ca Clinton Rickard, of the Tuscarora Reserva. 
tion, near Sanborn, N.Y., who within a few years 
was to become one-of the most widely known Indian 
figures in this part of the country, launched his cam- 
paign for free border crossing privileges for people of 
his race 15 years ago today when the Gazette carried 
an outline of his contentions that the Indian, since he 
was the “only real American,” should not be bound by 
territorial restrictions in which he had no voice. 


“Chief Rickard, despite opposition even within his 
own people, carried his fight to Washington and Ot. 
tawa and had the satisfaction of seeing restored the 
terms of the old Jay Treaty which opened the border 
to Indians of both countries. The victory is now cele- 
mae each year by an International Celebration 

ere. 


—From the Niagara Falls, Gazette, September 19, 1942. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


senate and the House of Com- 
mons. While the measure was 
not disallowed, it never was 
used 

This established a precedent 
for the petitioning of parlia- 
ment for all the Indians of Can- 
ada. The Allied Indian Tribes, 
representing all British Colum- 
pia, paved the way for the In- 
dian Canadian to lay his com- 
plaints before parliament. The 
spokesman for the Allied Indian 
Tribes of British Columbia was 
the executive chairman, Peter 
R. Kelly. 


In August 1923, Interior 

Minister Charles Stewart, with 
Dr. Duncan C. Scott, deputy 
superintendent general of In- 
dian Affairs and staff members 
came to Vancouver expressly to 
meet the executive committee 
of the Allied Indian Tribes. 


A minister of the Crown with 

his deputy and staff travelling 
across the counrty to meet the 
Indians of British Columbia re- 
veals the power of unity that 
existed among all the B.C, In- 
dian Tribes at that time. The 
subject matter of discussion was 
the Indian land question of 
British Columbia. 


In 1926, the Allied Indian 
Tribes of British Columbia once 
again petitioned parliament. As 
aresult of this petition a special 
Joint Committee of the Senate 
and the House of Commons was 
appointed to inquire into the 
daims of the Allied Indian 
Tribes of British Columbia, as 
st forth in their petition sub- 
nitted to parliament in June, 
1926. 

































After lengthy hearings the 
Committee disallowed the In- 
dian land claims of British Co- 
lumbia but recommended a 
grant of $100,000 to be expended 
mnually for purposes recom- 
mended by the government. 


The following is a quotation 
from the recommendation grant- 
ing this sum: 























‘In lieu of an annuity your 
Committee would recommend 
that a sum of $100,000 be ex- 
pended annually for the pur- 
bses already recommended, 
lat is, technical education, pro- 
sion of hospitals and medical 
httendance, and in the promo- 
tion of agriculture, stock raising 
end fruit culture, and in the 
ne of irrigation pro- 
ects,” 


The grant of $100,000 indirect- 
y recognizes the validity of the 
indian land question of British 
(lumbia. The British Columbia 
Indians claim that if their title 
0the lands of British Columbia 
were without foundation why 
would there be the necessity of 
$100,000 annual payment “in 


















Steps to Equality 


lieu of an annuity.” This devi- 
ously admits the actuality of the 
Indian land claims of British 
Columbia. 


The effective strength of the 
Allied Indian Tribes was re- 
duced by the blind pride of 
some of the leaders. A repeti- 
tion of this kind of disunity 
must be avoided at all costs at 
this time. 


The Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia was organized 
about 1931 under the leadership 
of the late Alfred Adams of 
Masset, Queen Charlotte Is- 
lands. 


At first it was confined to 
the northern coast of British 
Columbia. In time it expanded 
to cover all the Coastal Tribes 
of British Columbia as well as 
some of the Interior Tribes. 


The Native Brotherhood is 
recognized today as the most 
progressive Indian organization 
in Canada. 


Its federal accomplishments 
include: 
1—Revisions 
Act. 


2—Granting of the Old Age 
Pension to the Indians of Can- 
ada, largely due to Native 
Brotherhood efforts. 


3—Granting of the pension for 
the Blind Indians of Canada, as- 
sited by the work of the Native 
Brotherhood. 


4—Bringing about much im- 
proved medical services, as a 
result of which the end of tuber- 
culosis is in sight. 


5—Helping to bring about a 
noticeable improvement of the 
educational system for the In- 
dians of Canada. This improve- 
ment leads to a University edu- 
cation. 


6—The Native Brotherhood 
has striven for a better housing 
system and some improvements 
have been noted. 


7—The Native Brotherhood 
has pressed for the federal vote, 
which has now been granted. 


8—The Native Brotherhood 
was instrumental in bringing 
about the Revolving Fund which 
now amounts to $1,000,000. In 
its brief of last July, the Native 
Brotherhood requested that this 
amount be raised to $5,000,000. 
In the provincial field the Na- 
tive Brotherhood was_instru- 
mental in bringing about the 
following: 

1—The provincial vote for In- 
dians. 

2—Revision of the British Co- 
lumbia School Act to include 
Indian children in the provin- 
cial public schools. 


of the Indian 


3—Inclusion of Indians in the 
Hospital Insurance Scheme. 


4—Granting of Social Welfare 
assistance to Indians. 


5—Extension of liquor rights 
in licenced premises to Indians. 


In the brief it presented to 
the provincial government in 
February 1959, the Native 
Brotherhood of British Colum- 
bia strongly stressed that Indian 
villages be treated as munici- 
palities and be granted a muni- 
cipal share of the Social Secur- 
ity Tax. 


Further, as Canadian citizens, 
the Indians ought to be ac- 
corded full liquor privileges in 
British Columbia. 


The Indian has been pressing 
for the right to be recognized 
as a citizen. This right has been 
granted. What does it involve? 
The Indian must now endeavor 
to find his place in the Canadian 
society. 


In the past he has been ac- 
corded special privileges. The 
growing generation will be 
better prepared to assume all 
the responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of Canadian citi- 
zenship. 


The position of the Indian in 


now 


Native Voice, 
tions 
these pages. 


BIG WHITE 





OWL 
(Jasper Hill) 


Eastern associate editor 


his contribu- 


frequently appear 


available 


the past has been insignificant. 
Politically he was ignored, so- 
cially he was limited, but by 
taking full advantages of the 
opportunities, 
the future is brighter for him. 
This also means 
the value of his equality in the 

Canadian society by his efforts . 
to elevate himself. 


recognizing 
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more than his required quota. 
The day before cannery op- 
eration started, the women were 
given their waterproof aprons 
and boots by the Chinese con- 
tractor and shown their places 
at can filling tables or fish 
washing troughs, or assigned 
to one of the many other types 
of work in the plant. The hours 
of work were not too well 
regulated, other than the start- 
ing time of 6 am. The day 
might be 12 or 18 hours long, 
depending on the amount of fish 
brought in by the tenders. 


Fishermen came on the week- 
ends to the canneries after the 
nets were repaired and attended 
to. Then would begin the week- 
ly gambling game known as 
Lahal, pitting tribe against 





FRANK CALDER 


First Native Indian to be 
elected to the British Colum- 
bia legislature. 


tribe such as the Nootkas vs 
the Kwakiutls. These games 
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This Was the Fishing Industry 


usually lasted all night. 

Chinese workers would par- 
ticipate in swelling the amount 
of the pot but did not directly 
take part. 

The Lahal game consists of 
two bones that fit into the 
palms of the hand, one bone 
being marked. The opposing 
side must guess which hand 
holds the marked bone. If the 
guess is right they take over 
or lose a counting stick. 

Singing is part of the game 
and it is not unusual for 1000 
or 1500 people to take part in 
one game. Pounding tom-toms 
and beating boards with sticks, 
the women and children crowd- 
ed behind the gambling team 
working up a terrific tempo. 

Beautiful women would be 
lined up immediately behind 
the team and at crucial mo- 
moments, carried away by the 
tempo they would break into 
an animated dance. This was 
to distract the guesser or point- 
er of the opposing side. It 
worked, too. 


I look back to these occa- 
sions with a great deal of sad- 
ness as there is no such gamb- 
ling now, no more gatherings of 
this kind—the price of industrial 
progress. 

A decade after the turn of 
the century, changes began in 
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the canning industry. The Iro, 
Chink now beheads and s}j 
the fish open combined wit; 
brushing out of the offal. Auto 
matic can filling machine 
turning out up to 300 cans 
minute have replaced the |p 
dian women. Net making p; 
chines have taken over the 
manufacturing of nets. 

In the late twenties one-ma; 
power boats with mechanic; 
reels for pulling in the pe 
made their appearance on th 
fishing grounds; this in t 
did away with the two-m; 
skiff. 

This is also true of the !arge 
seine boat operations. Man 
Native fishermen are nq 
beached because of the high cog 
of boats running into thousani 
of dollars in one season. 

Conservation measures fr 
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stricting fishing to three , of 
four days a week have made jmmthat th 
difficult for fishermen {o opgmbeen §& 


chise. 
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erate. The different mesh r 
quirements for local areas mak 
it virtually impossible for 
fisherman to have gear for th 
entire coast fishing operatioy 
Yet Native high line fisherme 
take second place to none j 
their yearly catch. 

The Department of Indi 
Affairs must act at the to 
level to protect the interes 
of Indian fishermen. 
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Whole Wide World 


THE SUN is the complete 
and reliable metropolitan 
newspaper that brings 

the news and opinion of 
the whole wide world to 
most British Columbia \ 
families every day. Sun 
famous writers, special 


departments offer lively 
entertainment and useful 
information for everyone. 
To know about what’s 
happening everywhere . . 
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Hon. Lyle Wicks 

nes a AY I take this opportunity 
¥ of expressing my pleasure 
that the Native Indians have 
ben given the federal fran- 
thse. This is an important 
sep forward for them and for 


> for @@canada. Our nation will be 
for th@mvelded into one mighty nation, 
peratiogmmite stronger for having taken 
ishermemminto its councils the voices and 
none minions of its Indian popula- 
tion. 
India i 
the to 


W. S. ARNEIL 


s Commissioner of Indian Af- 
airs, W. S. Arneil strives to 
bring to his important post a 
ep appreciation of Native 
ulture and a progressive ap- 
broach «to solution of Native 
problems. 


Letters from Near and Far 


Awareness Grows 


Editor, Native Voice: It has 
been a long time since we last 
wrote, but we are not forget- 
ting the good work of your 
paper. It is a wonderful source 
of information to us about our 
brother Indians; it is also an 
encouragement in our organi- 
zations. 

Canada is rapidly becoming 
aware of the conditions of her 
Indian people. Organizations 
are preparing and sending 
briefs to Ottawa, Indians like- 
wise are doing the same. This 
is the time all Indians should 
voice their opinion, we are like 
all other people and do not 
think alike and _ therefore 
through our various ideas can 
the situation be studied to form 
a reasonable solution. 

The granting of the federal 
vote to the Indians of Canada 
has caused some anxiety to the 
majority in the sense that there 
may be a followup of move- 
ments that may jeopardize our 
treaty rights. Some of us want 
it and others do not. However, 
if it is left open to take or 
leave, we will learn by experi- 
ence what is best for us... 

Wishing you every success in 
your publication, and kind re- 


gards to your and your staff. 


(MRS.) A. H. BRASS 


2220 Lorne Street, 
Regina, Sask. 


Chief White Bear 


(This letter was written to Big 
White Owl (Jasper Hill), eastern as- 
sociate editor of the Native Voice, by 
Chief White Bear (Philip LaForce) of 
Bala, Ont.) 


——— 


Dear Mr. Hill: I am mailing 
you the correspondence for the 
Native Voice. 

Written close as I can for 
someone to get the understand- 
ing about my tribe or clan. 

I know Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
living at Norway Residental 
Sehool, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
They got this paper, when they 
were on the Gibson Reserve, 
he used to give me the paper. 
Mr. Lee was a school teacher 


Compliments of 


J. W. Nicholls Go. Lid. 


Foot of Campbell Avenue 


and missionary of the United 
Church of Canada... 


This LaForce named in 
French on account by my great 
grandfather, he was half French 
and an Iroquois, he was mar- 
Tied by an Iroquois woman in 
Oka, Grandfather Lowi La- 
Force. First Philip LaForce, 
grandfather to Lowi LaForce, 
he also married an Iroquois 
‘woman in Oka, Quebec. 


My father’s name was Xavier 
LaForce. He was only a quar- 
ter of French blood in him, 
but he was carrying LaForce 
name. My father he married 
also an Iroquois but I still carry 
LaForce although I have very 
little of the French blood. 


My parents and my grand- 
father, we all talk in Iroquois 
and Mohawk — they are the 
same tongue. By means the 
clan that I am White Bear, as 
far as my parents and grand- 
father have told me, if we dark 
complexion we would be Black 
Bear, but in the family of boys 
are all light fair complexion. 
that is why we are called White 
Bear. 


So my readers of the Native 
Voice in telling of Chief White 
Bear, I have a fairly good edu- 
cation in writing and reading 
my language. When mother 
was alive she used to sing in 
Indian at Sundays after Sun- 
days and she also read the Indi- 
an Bible. That I did understand 


plain enough and I commenced 
to read the Indian Hymn Book 
and her Bible. 

This Bible is translated from 
the authorized English version 
into the Iroquois Indian dialect 
under the supervision of the 
Montreal Auxiliary to the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, 
printed by John Lovel and Son 
in the year 1880. 


CHIEF WHITE BEAR 
(PHILIP LEFORCE). 
Bala, Ont. 


Stand for Rights 


Editor, Native Voice: Please 
find enclosed $1.50 for renewal 
of my subscription ta jthe Native 
Voice. 1} 

This is a good paper to carry 
across the country news of the 
Indian activities and at the 
same time to encourage Indians 
to stand for their rights as full 
Canadian citizens. 

I am a missionary to the Indi- 
ans and am therefore concern- 
ed for their welfare and pro- 
claim to the people the answer 
to their needs, which can be 
found in a simple, powerful 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

Yours in the interest of Indi- 
ans. 

REV. R. R. HOPPER. 


Punnichy, Sask. 
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Native Brotherhood of British Columbia 
Holds Historic Convention at Kamloops in March 


N March 7, the Native Brotherhood of British Co- 
lumbia opened what in many ways is an historic 
convention, falling as it does immediately after the fed- 
eral government’s announcement that Native Indians 
will be granted the long demanded and long withheld 
federal vote. 


Since it was founded by the late Alfred Adams, the 
Brotherhood has recorded many victories in its long 
struggle to win full civil rights and equality for the 
Native people. Today, of the original founders, Herber 
Clifton, father of Robert Clifton, is the only survivor. 
Alfred Adams, Ambrose Reid and others who brought 
the Brotherhood into being all are dead. 


However, William Scow, who succeeded Alfred Adams 
to become the Brotherhood’s second president, is still 
playing an active part in Native affairs, and Heber Clif- 
ton’s son, Robert Clifton, now heads the Brotherhood. 


Other present officers of the Brotherhood include: 
Ed Nahanee of Vancouver, business agent; Reginald 
Cook of Alert Bay, treasurer; Rev. Peter R. Kelly, D.D., 
of Nanaimo, chairman, and Guy Williams of Steveston, 
member of the legislative committee; George N. Wilson 
of Bella Bella, secretary. 


District vice-presidents are: Paul Price of Port Simp- 
son, Skeena River district; Jeffrey Benson of Kincolith, 
Nass River district; Lazelle Charlie of Topley Landing, 
Burns Lake district; Peter Hill of Masset, Queen Char- 
lotte Islands district; Henry McKay of Bella Bella, Cen- 
tral district; James Sewid of Alert Bay, Alert Bay dis- 
trict; Charlie Peters of Cape Mudge, Southern district; 
Earl George of Ahousat, South West Coast district; 
Moses Smith of Ceepeeceee, North West Coast district; 
William Pascal of Creekside, Lillooet-Pemberton district; 
Andrew Cahoose of Anahim Lake, Chilcotin district; 
Jack Peter of Alberni, Alberni-Barkley Sound district; 
Oscar D. Peters of Hope, Fraser Valley district; Clarence 


Joe of Sechelt, Part Southern district; Ed Sparrow of 
Vancouver, Vancouver district; Walter Harris of Kispiox, 
Northern Interior district. 


Best Wishes 


to the 


NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


on their 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
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A guest at the 1956 convention of the Native Brotherhood of 
British Columbia, held at Cape Mudge, was Silent Cloud, last 
chief of the Apache Indians. He is shown here with Chief Billy 
Assu of the Cape Mudge band. 
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Greetings... 


and Good Wishes 


to the 





NATIVE BROTHERHOOD OF B.C. 
and THE NATIVE VOICE 
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Congratulations on a Fine Victory 


@ The United Fishermen and Allied Workers Union stands with the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C. in its fight for full equality with other Canadians and 
retention of all Native aboriginal rights. Winning the Federal vote represents 
a key victory in that battle. We join the Native Brotherhood in rejoicing 
over this achievement and pledge continued support in future struggles. We 
oppose any chiselling on reserve lands and favor control and operation of 
Indian reserves by the Indians themselves. 


@ This applies not only in the legislative field but in all areas of life where Natives are involved. 
Unity in the fishing industry is vital to the economic welfare of both Indians and other Canadians 
who work side by side for the same employers. Unity of all fishermen and shoreworkers can spell 
real progress in the B.C. fishing industry. 


H. STEVE STAVENES, president 
T. BUCK SUZUKI, vice president 
JACK COOK, vice presidcnt 
HOMER STEVENS, secretary-treasurer 
ALEX GORDON, business agent 


United Fishermen and Allied Workers Union 


138 East Cordova Street Vancouver, B.C. 





















































1960 


In this Jubilee Year of Prince Rupert's life as an incorporated City, it is a pleasure to extend our 
congratulations to our Native friends, and particularly to . . . | 


The Native Brotherhood of British Columbia 


upon the attainment of full voting rights in Canada. 


Prince Rupert realizes and appreciates the large part played by our Native citizens in the life 
and economy of our City. We extend to them our hearty congratulations and a warm welcome | 
into full Canadian citizenship. 





City of Prince Rupert 


P. J. Lester, Mayor R. W. Long, City Clerk 
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